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PREFACE. 



The Birmingham Association of School Teachers 
invited me to read a paper on Edward Thring in the 
spring of 1888 in St. Edward's School. The subject 
chosen was, " Edward Thring, Teacher and Poet." 
Time forbade the reading of more than the first part 
of the paper. Friends have expressed a wish to see 
it and the second part. Hence this publication. 

The Memorial Notice is republished from The 
Spectator oi Octohtr 27, 1887, with some corrections. 

The Sonnets are reprinted from the Uppingham 
Magazine of January, i888. The Sonnets com- 
memorative of the Uppingham School Tercentenary, 
June 26, 1884, are printed partly because they recall 
an occasion of which Edward Thring was naturally 
the central figure, partly because he had expressed 
a wish they should be put out in some permanent 
form. 

The Hst of works by Edward Thring, and the bio- 
graphical note of his life and family, have been added 
at the suggestion of some old pupils. 



6 PREFACE. 

The photograph is reproduced from one of the most 
forcible likenesses extant of the late Headmaster, 
taken by O. G. Rylander, in 1873. 

The introductory sentences of the address at 
Birmingham may serve as introduction here : — 

" The subject of our meeting to-night is one which, 
you may be sure, was not self-chosen. One almost 
fears to speak in public of a man to whom one owes 
in secret such debts, as any one who came imme- 
diately under so heroic and characterful an influence, 
must confess he owes to Edward Thring. 

" Yet none the less gladly would one publicly testify 
as a pupil, of whatever one had found to 'be true in 
the teaching of him who,' master and friend from first 
to last, has left such impression of goodness and great- 
ness upon the minds he roused and the hearts he 
inspired amongst one's contemporaries." 

H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
Crosthwaite Vicarage^ 
Keswick, 
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EDWARD THRING: TEACHER. 



I. 

EDWARD THRING: TEACHER, 

The material for forming an estimate of Edward 
Thring's aims as an educator are not scanty. In 
1864 he put out his simple belief, and the principles 
on which that belief was founded, in a volume en- 
titled " Education and School," Fresh powers were 
wanted to deal with fresh life in the schools ; he could 
not see his beliefs perishing without a trial. A 
message plainly delivered by common lips in time of 
war might save an empire, if it were a message. In 
that little volume he would fain try to deliver a 
message gathered from daily work. If none were 
touched by it then, some one in years to come might 
be helped. 

In that volume he spoke up for training as against 
cram, for the use of the classics as gymnastic, for a 
larger proportion of masters to pupils than is gene- 
rally thought necessary. He showed that a really 
great school would not be a barrack nor a prison ; he 
dealt with the theory of examinations, the question 
of punishments, internal self-government, prepostors^ 
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fagging, and bullying at school. " The whole efforts 
of a school," said he, "ought to be directed to making 
boys manly, earnest, and true by everything around 
them, all they do and all that is done to them being 
of the best stamp ; " and he ended with an appeal to 
the home life, as the final determiner of what public 
school life should be, to raise its standard for true 
school life and school-teaching, by raising its opinion 
of the worth of the boy-life sent to school. 

The reception of the book was warm, wherever it 
found readers ; and, though longo tntervallOf yet, en- 
couraged by that reception, the Headmaster, in the 
year 1883, put out for the few who were deeply in- 
terested his "Theory and Practice of Teaching." 
Those twenty years had shown him that protest 
against things as they were was useless, but had not 
robbed him of hope that a dawn might come, nor of 
assurance that example was better than precept ; for 
those twenty years had shown him that in other lands 
-^than England — in Hungary, in Germany, in Canada, 
in America — there were fellow-workers and fellow- 
thinkers to cheer and be cheered by sharing his 
thoughts on education worth the name, as he con- 
ceived of it. During that interval, too, school com- 
missioners had been at work, school trusts overhauled, 
and great mechanical systems of State education had 
been set going. The iron entered into Thring's soul. 
The dead hand of administrative power, as he con- 
sidered it to be, was at the throat of any freedom for 
-original teaching. The simple question, What is 
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necessary to enable a school to teach each boy ? had 
never been asked or answered by our national edu- 
cators. The spectacle of the nation putting their 
best hope, the children, under the charge of men 
they could not trust to do the work, and the putting 
those men under the charge of other amateurs non- 
working members of a trust or an educational depart- 
ment, was a sight that puzzled Thring; and this 
book challenged the dead hand to declare itself, and 
showed what the hand of life might do if it were free 
to deal with young life. 

This volume, " The Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing," packed with epigram, full of the Headmaster's 
quaint originality, took with the teachers, and specially 
took with the American educators. An American 
edition was called for, and a second edition was 
published in England in 1885 by the Cambridge 
University Press. 

It has seemed best to turn to-night to the later 
thoughts of the man to whom we might apply the 
words without charge of fulsomeness, " Let us now 
praise great men. . . . Leaders of the people by their 
counsels and by their knowledge of learning meet for 
the people, wise and eloquent in their instructions, 
such as found out musical tunes, rich men furnished 
with ability . . . that have left a name behind them, 
that their praise might be reported." To this end I 
beg humbly to call your attention to those volumes 
published a few weeks since by Fisher Unwin, entitled 
severally — ** Addresses," "Poems, and Translations," 
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and "Uppingham School Songs and Borth Lyrics." 
We shall find in the former Thring's last word on the 
•subject he gave his life to ; and in the latter we shall 
discover a tender heart and a true poet. 

As Thring advanced in years, he seemed to care 
less to put out his thoughts broadcast, or as he would 
say, "fling them down into the common rat-pit of 
criticism ; " but he delighted none the less in sending 
type-written copies of addresses he had delivered to 
the readers whom he knew to be in sympathy with 
him. Most of the work in these volumes had been 
thus privately circulated. It was providential that he 
seemed suddenly to feel a wider circle of readers had 
need of them. 

The three little volumes we speak of to-night are 
an epitome of the great Headmaster's life and work, 
who has lately passed to his rest. They are, so we 
gather from his daughter's preface, the outcome of 
a desire that some work of his should be specially 
put out for boys of Uppingham, past and present. 
They gain a melancholy interest from the fact that 
their arrangement for the press was the last holiday 
work of the Headmaster. The manuscript went to 
the publisher the day before he fell ill. 

We can in this paper only deal with one of the 
three, namely, the volume of "Addresses upon School 
Education." 

This is specially interesting as expressing the con- 
victions of a man who had striven hard for more than 
thirty years right in the face of much that was con- 
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ventional, and much that was thoughtless, for a truer 
conception of what national and public school educa- 
tion might be and ought to be. There is not one of 
the seven addresses but sparkles with epigram and 
bristles with points, and good points too. One feels 
as one reads them that the speaker is a gladiator, well 
trained to find the vulnerable points of the educa- 
tional harness of to-day, and that, when he strikes, he 
strikes home. 

In the address before the Educational Society, 
Edward Thring gives us an interesting autobio- 
graphical sketch of the early training he received, and 
of the growth of his ideas on education. 

Thank God the "Lalehams" of old days have 
ceased to be, but it was perhaps well that Thring 
passed through " the old-fashioned private school of 
the flog, flog, milk-and-water-at-breakfast type." " All 
my life long," he writes, " the good and evil of that 
place * has been on me ; its prison misery, its prison 
morality of discipline. The most lasting lesson of 
my life was the failure of suspicion and severity to 
get inside the boy-world, however much it troubled 
our outsides." 

Those who read these addresses, and see how the 
trust and gentleness towards boys, the understanding 
sympathy with boy nature, the individual dealing with 
boys as individuals is inculcated, will not be sorry the 
Headmaster learned in the school of suspicion and 
severity to be kind and trustful. Arnold with all his 

' Ilminster, 1829-32. See p. 57. 
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greatness never got so far towards winning on these 
lines the boy-hearts of his scholars ; we say this with 
all reverence for Arnold. 

We are apt to sigh that it is a pity so many head- 
masterships are closed against others than members 
of the clerical profession. — In these same addresses 
Thring pays a high comphment to the curate life as 
fitting him for his headmaster's life, and allows us by 
inference to think that perhaps there was a certain 
wisdom in keeping headmasterships close to clerics, of 
old time. 

"I shall never forget those parish schools in the 
suburbs of Gloucester ; that little class-room with its 
solemn problem, how on earth the Cambridge-Honour 
man with his success and his brain-world was to get 
at the minds of those little labourers' sons, with their 
unfurnished heads, and no time to give. Never shall 
I forget or cease to be grateful to those impracticable 
other-world boys, and that world of theirs which had 
to be got into.*' 

Throughout these addresses one is conscious of 
being with a man who felt that his mission was to 
teach, and to teach not by fear, but by winsomeness ; 
not by " cramming," but by feeding slowly, with such 
food as could be pleasantly and easily digested, the 
unfurnished mind of youth, " whose world was so un- 
like the world of the grown-up man, and who had so 
little time to give." 

Thring faces the problem of " this little time " of a 
schoolboy's life, and tells us plainly that, with the 
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pressure and demands for things to be taught in a 
given time, masters are in despair. He asserts boldly 
that the ignorance of the ordinary public school-boy 
of his mother-tongue is so great, that there is risk of 
finding that the Latin and Grecian scholar too often 
is but "a fool with knowledge, the unintelligent 
dealing with the unintelligible." If school is a place 
to make minds, and not to feather "glorified parrots"; 
if school is a place to train ordinary boys to make 
useful men, and not "brain-athletes and race-horses"; 
if school is to build up and strengthen minds, and 
not "fatten geese," — then, urges Thring, "let teachers 
have liberty to teach. It is lives, not lessons, that are 
dealt with." " It is madness to throw away what all 
boys have, the language they speak, the sight of their 
eyes, the hearing of their ears, and set on foot what 
dannot be got" The great factor of time determines 
the possible in school education. "The most pitiful 
sight in the world is the slow good boy laboriously 
kneading himself into stupidity because he is good." 

What, then, would Mr. Thring propose? These 
addresses tell us that he would insist on each boy 
having much more of the individual attention of his 
master than is usually, from the size of class and 
school, possible. That he would make all teaching as 
personal and as pictorial and reasonable as possible. 
Thring believes in the eye^f boys as entrance gates 
to the brain ; he would have Livy's wars well illus- 
trated, Herodotus and Thucydides full of photographs 
of the sites and scenes. He would further surround 
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all teachers and scholars with noble as opposed to 
ignoble surroundings. 

Any one who visits the Big School at Uppingham, 
or the headmaster's class-room there, will realize how 
Thring carried out this view of education. He would 
urge that every boy be trained to the use of his eyes. 
They should note the first crocus, " not a bird should 
fly unnoticed, not a song should sound, not a wing be 
moved without appealing to seeing eyes and hearing 
ears." 

" The names of Edward and Dick then would not 
shine like stars because of the daylight, and tens of 
thousands using happy eyes would find delight in 
common things." 

Lastly, Thring would, as these addresses testify, 
insist that the average, the ordinary, the dull boy 
should have the most of the teacher's time and care. 
Class lists and honours may go to the wall rather than 
a dull boy be discouraged. If brain cannot excel, 
hands may ; if hands cannot be nimble, feet may. If 
hands and feet are slow, the boy has a voice, train 
that. There is honour and endurance and self-control 
to be found on playing fields, or in the music-class, 
as well as in the class-room. Thring satirises the 
public school method of providing huge heaps of 
indigestible, unappetising facts as food for the boy 
and mind, and letting strong and weak shift for them- 
selves in their feeding. " Boys are not pigs to be left 
to scramble and fight for their suppers as best they 
may, and mind-storing is not catalogue-making." 
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Thring is hard upon the school-inspector and school- 
inspector theory — one can understand this. 

** Teaching," says he, "is not possible if an in- 
spector is coming to count the number of bricks 
made to order. . . . The inspector destroys teaching 
because he examines by pattern, and the perfection 
of teaching is that it does not work by pattern. . . . 
Minds cannot be inspected, minds cannot be produced 
as specimens on a board with a pin stuck through 
them like beetles." There is truth here ; but as long 
as payment by results is to the fore, we must be 
content with the mindless stuff that can be produced 
by shoving in the regulation stuff, and only take care 
that we do not label it mind^ or congratulate ourselves 
on having secured the right article. How compas- 
sionate a teacher Thring was may be summed up by 
quoting his own words : " Oh, teachers of England, if 
there is any hope, strive for liberty to teach, have 
mercy, on the slow, the ignorant, the weak — their lives 
are at stake." 

There is hope, and one of the rays of hope in the 
silver lining of the dark cloud of cram we call educa- 
tion to-day, is the fact that, though Edward Thring 
has passed away, he has left such brave words on 
" teaching " to live after him, and we are here to-day 
to think on these things. 

It cannot fail to make itself felt as we read Edward 
Thring, notably, perhaps, in the first address, " Prac- 
tical Thoughts after Thirty Years' Work," that not only 
is he steeped in the Bible and Wordsworth, but that 
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he has found in such writers as Helps and Ruskin 
much of kindred aim and desire. 

"An educated man," says Ruskin, *'is one who 
has understanding of his own uses and duties in the 
world, and, therefore, of the general nature of things 
done and existing in the world, and who has so 
trained himself, or been trained, as to turn to the 
best account whatever faculties or knowledge he has. 
All education to beauty is first in the beauty of 
gentle human faces round a child; secondly, in 
the fields, meaning grass, water, beasts, flowers, 
and sky; without these no man can be educated 
humanly, he may be made a calculating machine or 
a walking directory, or discoverer of new forms of 
worms in mud, but a properly so called human being 
never. See first that its surroundings are heavenly." 
Again, the body is to be made strong and beautiful. 
Fresh air, rural scenery, riding, running, swimming, 
music, and the dance, are Ruskin's recipe ; they were 
Thring's recipe also. We had no horses at Uppingham, 
but we ran with the horsemen whenever the hounds 
met near. Reverence and compassion are to be taught, 
and Thring's favourite motto, next to his ** ora et 
labora," was Wordsworth's well-known line, " We live 
by admiration, hope, and love." 

Truthfulness, justice, temperance, bravery, and 
obedience, as Ruskin conceived of them, so did 
Thring try to convince the world were the primary 
virtues of school life. And if justice consists, as 
Ruskin declares it to consist, in granting to every 
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human being aid in the development of such faculties 
as it may possess for action and enjoyment, then was 
Thring a true teacher of justice after the mind of 
Ruskin. 

Ruskin's ideas of the use of words and need of 
the knowledge of what words mean in languages 
old and new as aids to the mastery of the mother 
tongue was Thring's also. Ruskin's methods of 
opening the scientific eye to love, as well as 
accurately observe, were the Headmaster's. "The 
boy," says Ruskin, " is to know the flora of his own 
neighbourhood, the history of the soil on which he 
has been reared, as well as the note and habit of 
every bird that warbles over him its morning song." 

Ruskin would cultivate sight and sentiment, and 
to save from the " knowledge that puffeth up and the 
pride that comes of learning," would secure the dis- 
position that delights in all that is beautiful in form* 
or lovely in feature, and recognizes by true foresight 
better things to be reached hereafter, with tenderness 
towards all things human, living and lovely. 

Thring, as sternly as Ruskin, demanded this 
truth in the inward parts, that very early, the scholar 
is to be content to know that only an atom of the 
knowable would be in his power, but that all he saw 
with his eye was thought in shape with a voice that 
bade us humble ourselves before it. 

Where Thring disagreed with Ruskin was in 
Ruskin's motto, that it was right " to take most pains 
with the best." "The powers of a child," says Ruskin, 
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" are fixed at birth; to make him know himself — of what 
substance he is and of what service he may be, — being 
as he is, is one of the prime matters of education." 

The real powers of a child, Thring would have 
answered, lie not in the executive part of the child, 
his brain and hand power, so much as in his capacity 
for growth within the soul, his aspirations, his prin- 
ciples, in a word, his character that is infinite. Take 
most pains with the dull; dull of brain, he may be 
bright of soul. Better the milky way than a few 
stars of burning brilliancy. But if Ruskin urges that 
you cannot make silk purses out of sow's ears, and 
Thring urges that if silk purses can't be made, at 
any rate good serviceable leather ones may by proper 
training be produced, Thring and Ruskin are agreed 
that school, if it be true, is not a knowledge-shop so 
much as a great assay of human soul. 

On prize-giving, again Thring and Ruskin differed ; 
the one asserting that the defeat of the one who is 
not prize-winner nobly borne, and determination to 
to do better next time in spite of defeat, was a trial 
of patience and endurance that amply compensated 
for any serious harm of running merely for the prize's 
sake; while Ruskin maintains that boys should be 
made to love to follow, and not struggle with their 
fellows, nor be made to envy ribands and favours round 
the neck of the creature who is greatest. Yet even 
on this subject Thring and Ruskin join hands in their 
common belief that all you can depend on in a boy, 
as significant of the power likely to issue in good 
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fruit, is his will to work for the work's sake, not his 
desire to surpass his fellows. 

Ruskin would ever give praise where he would 
refuse prizes, and Thring agreed with Ruskin in the 
need of showing this sympathy by praise to the most 
young and most helpless. Both agreed, too, in their 
firm conviction of the sacredness of the charge of 
young life as being plastic. The measure of what 
a schoolboy becomes during the formative period of 
youth will be the measure of all he can hope to 
achieve in life : so thought Ruskin, so taught Edward 
Thring. Healthy surroundings and happiness are 
essential to the full complement of parts God meant 
each life to be — this was their common creed. 

"I believe every man in a Christian kingdom 
ought to be equally well educated,'* wrote Ruskin. 
I believe every boy in a Christian school ought to be 
equally well educated, taught and wrote Edward Thring, 

It is, perhaps, worth while to take the addresses 
Thring delivered seriatim^ and so get at the main 
thoughts of his mind on education, that were the 
mellowed results of his apprenticeship to the art of 
teacherhood by more than a generation of years. 

In his address delivered before the Education 
Society he showed that the little village school is a 
fair training field for the headmaster's power of teach- 
mg. It is there where the scholarly graduate may 
learn best that it is a very diflferent thing to know 
from the getting others to know; it is there, too, 
where the teacher may learn that the problem pro- 
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posed by national education is to make every child in 
the kingdom an intelligent worker in life, in spite of 
lack of time and lack of brains. 

"Education," says Thring, "means training for 
life; life, not lessons, is what has to be dealt with, or 
lessons only so far as they inspirit life, enrich it, and 
give it new powers. Education worth the name 
means training every one ; racing stables and a crack 
runner or two will not do." The answer to the 
question, "Ought we to aim at filling the mind or 
making it strong?" is distinctly this, in Thring's opinion, 
" Make it strong." The answer to the question what 
is proper education or being properly taught, is, 
" what is possible, in the time given, for a mind to be 
awakened to?" Five years, an ignorant mind, and 
many hindrances are what the teacher is confronted 
with ; and he will be the wise teacher, who recognizing 
those limitations, goes at once to the mark, and is 
determined to draw out whatever powers the mind 
may already be possessed of, and work upon material 
already in existence. These, briefly, are human 
speech, the sight of the eyes, the hearing of the ears. 
As for the former, let every child be taught to read 
intelligently, read clearly. To read aloud with ease, 
understanding, and feeling, ought to be the first aim 
of sane teaching. Grammar is only thought taking 
shape ; it is in the mind, let it be called out. 

Excite deep interest, this is simple economy of time. 
Let the lesson-book, in the accepted sense of the 
term, be banished from . the class-room ; let high and 
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low alike in their early years learn by reading interest- 
ing books. As to habits of observation, let every 
natural object arrest the eye and start questions in 
the mind. As to the ear, no boy should call himself 
educated who cannot distinguish the notes of a chiff- 
chaff from the notes of a robin. Speaking as an old 
pupil of Thring, one dares, to assert that not one of 
the least advantages of being under him was that one's 
ear learnt the worth and beauty of noble choral music. 
Thring believed in the education of the ear, as much 
as the teaching of the eye to see. **But," says 
Thring, " teachers, not hearers of lessons, are what 
we want. Teachers are an artistic product ; they do 
not grow by just sprinkling a few minutes of My Lords 
in Council like mustard and cress on a bottle." And it 
is. for the necessary freedom for the development of 
such an artistic product as a teacher is that Thring 
protests against the school-inspection theory to-day. 

He concludes by begging pardon for having broken 
silence in a lost cause, but we must beg to differ from 
him. It is a cause which is but in its cradle ; and he 
who has passed away will be one day thanked for 
having so carefully tended the babe in its infancy. 

In the spring of 1886 Thring spoke at St. Alban*s 
on the Higher Education of Women. He was in his 
element, for he believed in woman and in woman's 
influence as the salvation of society. "The sove- 
reignty of woman," said he, " is a fact ; the real rulers 
of the world for good or for evil are those who have 
its first tender years in their hands. Let us then," 
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he continued, " face facts, and educate the queens of 
life and fit them for their throne; their throne by 
Divine right of motherhood, of nursehood, and the 
weakness that rules, not by force, but by harmonious 
grace of fitness." 

He stated that our blunder as educationists was 
this : We have not asked what materials we are 
dealing with, we do not know what we want to da 
with the materials we have. 

The Persian knew what he wanted — honour in the 
home, fearless activity in the chase and battle, prac- 
tical skill, and perfect heart-power; and so the 
Persian educationist could answer to the question. 
What is education for ? We want to teach the 
Persian to ride, to shoot, and speak the truth ! The 
result was national character. ** But,'* urged Thring, 
" in England we are cutting our children in half; we 
are in our systems of education so leaving out of count 
that love, and truth, and temperance, and joy, and 
sorrow, and love of God, and endurance of pain are 
things teachable, that we are, in our search for 
intellect, allowing national character to suffer loss in 
the training ; whilst at the same time, by refusing to 
recognize that each and all of the nation must be 
trained as well as the chosen few, we are amputating 
the body corporate, and cutting the nation's child in 
half.'' 

As for Plato's aphorism that a true learner learns 
smoothly, without stumbling, and, in a prevailing way, 
Thring enlarges on and explains it as true for all time. 
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The learner must love work before he does it, must 
work without fetters and stumbling-blocks and rubbish 
heaps in his way, that is, with a clear heart, and must 
persevere. He goes on to show clearly that before 
work can be loved the child must see why it should 
be loved. As it is, the schoolboy is turned loose 
into the working schoolboy world, without the smallest 
idea of what he is about, or how to work, and why he 
should work — the child starts blindfolded. Then the 
child must be led to feel rightly, to have the clear 
heart about work ; and one of the clearances Thring 
asserts should be made earliest, is that mere intellect 
should obtain the contempt it deserves, and the belief 
that one can be omniscient be utterly abolished. The 
idolatry of knowledge must perish, or education can- 
not begin. 

Noble character — this is what the Persian strove 
for, this is what our teachers must strive for in their 
pupils. The teachers must have high beliefs and noble 
hearts ; they must teach in ennobling surroundings ;-. 
the whole atmosphere must breathe honour and truth. 

There is a fine passage in this address, wherein 
Thring pleads for the giving prominence to one 
absorbing subject amongst the many that claim the- 
learners' attention ; for this pregnant reason, that no 
great character can gain its strength except by being: 
pressed to the uttermost limit of its power by fierce 
demand for perfection. " The perfectly educated will 
be, says he, jack-of-all-trades and master of one.'* 
He next urges the importance in education of what he- 
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"Calls the all-powerful mighty leisure hours, with their 
•sub-industries, and calls upon us to divide our time 
into working and leisure hours ; for that, more than 
anything else, it is these leisure-hour industries that 
affect character. Leisure hours are the hinge on 
which true education turns. It is a natural law that a 
large proportion of our time cannot be spent on the 
hardest work. Thring hits a true note here. The 
•curse of hard-worked England of to-day issues from 
the want of knowledge how rightly to employ the 
leisure hours. I speak with knowledge here. I have 
seen the joy and character added to vacant artizan 
lives by so simple an experiment for filling leisure 
hours with interesting handicraft as is our Industrial 
Art School at Keswick. 

Let every woman be taught that which will minister 
to her home. "Home, to many in a large degree, to 
all in some degree, is but a loftier name for cookery." 
Let the art that brings health, comfort, economy, 
luxury and love be part and parcel of every woman's 
veducation, and let the laws of healthy life be as widely 
known. Let every girl learn the use of the needle, 
every boy the use of hammer and chisel. Thring 
passes on to speak of the need of pictures in all 
lesson-giving, pictures on the walls, pictures in books. 
Let art-decorators take our schoolroom walls in hand, 
and the illustrator of books our school-text books 
under his care. " Great will that man be, and I hope 
rich, who, instead of deluging the world with rotten 
•editions of brick-dust notes, will put out Livy, for 
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instance, with really beautiful pictures of the Alps, of 
modem Rome, of the Alban Hills, of the Campagna, 
with its aqueducts, of Sicily, of Trasimene, and so- 
on." 

He urges, in fact, that we should begin to recog- 
nize that teaching worth the name is costly. " The 
people gave me of their gold, and when I cast it into 
the fire, lo, there came out this calf," may be the 
average result of much public-school education ; but 
at least it should be known, that even calves cannot be 
turned out of the school-furnace in this fiery day of 
competition without gold. So he ends his address with 
a cdl upon the forlorn hope of teachers who will 
strive for liberty to teach, upon the brotherhood of 
workers who believe in life and progress, to hold fast 
to the two great axioms — the first, that the whole 
human being is the teacher's care, and that the child 
shall not be cut in half; the second, that each child 
must be taught the worst as carefully as the best ; and 
to try to make school teach the whole being, every 
one, honestly, with patience and skill, and so, God 
helping them, set teaching, true teaching, crowned or 
discrowned, their rightful queen, upon her rightful 
throne. 

What Thring thought about international obliga- 
tions to co-operate in furthering education may be 
gathered from his address to the teachers of Minne- 
sota. 

The skilled workman is lord of all on earth, the 
highest skilled work is the work which creates the 
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newer life of the coming time, and the foremost 
teachers of the foremost nations are the chief creators 
of the life that is to be. The confederacy of thought 
will one day be recognized as the power that makes 
for peace and right. Forward, then, the confederacy 
of the teachers of mind and thought to the great 
brotherhood of creature workers ! 

He congratulates Minnesota, as opposed to England, 
on its knowledge that true teachers need the open 
expression of a kindly brotherhood in work that 
such a meeting as ours to-night bears witness to, that 
such meetings as the Headmasters' Conference, 
which he largely set going, may be said to have 
inaugurated. He cries aloud to Minnesota to banish 
idolatry of knowledge, to realize that calling out 
thought and strengthening of mind is an entirely 
different and higher process from the putting in of 
knowledge and heaping up facts. He bids them 
choose deliberately a large amount of ignorance, and 
to fling omniscience into the common sewer, if ever 
they mean to be skilled workmen, masters of mind, 
lords of thought, or to teach others, yes, all others, not 
some others, to be skilled workmen. He urges upon 
them to make the pupil do what he knows with skill, 
to get the pupil to think in shape, to see in mental 
pictures all he reads and hears about. The knowledge- 
monger will work from the invoice, and turn his 
pupil out a mere catalogue of facts ; the teacher will 
work from the picture, and turn his pupil out a seer of 
mental pictures that inspire. But the tools of the 
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skilled teacher to do this are the eye languages ; go 
in for picture teaching, in books, in manner, in sur- 
roundings. 

The business of the teacher is not to cram, but to 
interest ; to train athletes, not to fatten geese. As for 
the influence of women as teachers in this world of 
rough, violent effort, it is woman's work to proclaim 
the paramount importance and final authority of 
quiet gracious life ; and he urges Minnesota to let its 
schools put this great fact into working shape, if the 
schools are really to educate the nation capably. 

A final word. "The Almighty wall" is, after all, 
the supreme and final arbiter of schools. By this he 
means that the surroundings and appearance of school 
and school buildings will largely contribute to the 
character of the scholars. Men are not trained to 
freedom inside a prison, nor athletes in pastry-cook 
shops. The waste in a teacher's workshop is the lives 
of men, and so he ends a powerful and touchingly 
affectionate address to the hands that clasp his across 
the sea, and bids the teachers of Minnesota bear their 
part in binding together their people and ours in one 
mighty unity of merciful work, which intends to be 
lord of this world by the right divine of self-sacri- 
fice and truth, and to pass on for ever in the light of 
wisdom and of peace. 

In the speech delivered at the High School for Girls 
at Leamington the question of prizes is faced. The 
Headmaster declares it his conviction that prizes have 
a worth beyond the present, the worth of being 
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memorials in a future home of a worthy school-day 
worthily passed, with the corollary unexpressed, but 
certainly by inference allowable, that the prizes ought 
to be selected carefully for such far-off honourable 
influence. He shows that prizes even at school have 
this possibility, that they admit of defeat in striving 
for them being honourably borne. "Let us," says 
he, " learn to exercise in pennies the control which 
will have to be tempted in pounds." "Struggle is 
good," but to be defeated and go on the better for 
being defeated, is the highest thing that can happen 
to a man. " Character is better than prizes.'* 

He goes on to bid his hearers remember that ac- 
curate use of words and knowledge of words means 
thought and power of thought. The uneducated 
man uses 500 words; Shakespeare, 15,000. It is a 
pity to be shut up in the prison of a few words — ^to 
be dumb. It is a misfortune not to realize that 
there are languages — the eye languages that speak in 
art, in architecture, in painting, in nature, which can 
be learned ; we move to the tune of God as we move 
through the scenes of natural beauty — " He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear." 

He next shows that woman's mission lies in un- 
doing the work of the Fall. Eve set Force — the mere 
power of knowing and intellect — on the throne in place 
of simple goodness. The forces of brain and arm 
have to be thrust from the throne, as in themselves na 
true gods, but mean things. The intense power per 
contra of lovable weakness when it does right ; the 
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irresistible victoriousness of helplessness and beauty 
when it is on the side of truth — this it is woman's 
work to declare. But beauty means the highest feel- 
ing and thought in the truest shape. Away, too, with 
such words as accomplishments, woman is a worker 
and not a toy ; she must not let the highest things of 
the mind be looked upon as toys ; let her know what 
she knows well, let her be mistress of all she manages. 
The ornament theory of woman's work comes from 
the devil, not from God — God created woman to be 
helpmeet for man, to be his co-worker. She must be 
trained to it, she must learn to make work lovely, to 
be helpful, to take her stand on the paramount power 
of goodness that is helpful with the helpfulness of the 
workers of God. 

It is kindred to this last address to girls at Leaming- 
ton to see what Thring said to the headmistresses 
gathered for the first time in conference in June, 
1887, at Uppingham, as once before for the first time 
had been gathered, in December of 1869, the head- 
masters of England. 

"Men," he said, "have tried their hand long enough 
as sole teachers, their idolatry of brain-force and 
glorification of memory- stores have made poor work 
of it. The human being has been left out. We want 
more than human memories ; we want life. Let the 
woman come with her weakness stronger than force, 
her character, her spiritual influence, her knowledge 
of feeling, her sovereignty of excellence, and show us 
that the force-powers which smashed up the old world, 

3 
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and the brain-powers which are smashing up the 
modern world, never yet were able to minister to true 
life or make character." 

Women, by the eternal fact of motherhood, are the 
teachers of the world; by virtue of womanhood are 
the heart-educators of the world, the character-makers 
of the world. "Whatsoever things are lovely think 
on these things," is the talisman of woman-teachers, 
is Christianity. This leads Thring to assert that " no 
one can keep fresh as a teacher except he or she does 
it from a feeling of doing work for Christ,' in that 
knowledge without religion cannot make better 
lives." 

"Knowledge without religion turns out Neros; 
knowledge without character cannot form character. 
The knowledge-hack and knowledge-omnibus business 
may minister to animated steam-engines and to intel- 
lectual navvies, but it can never teach life or train 
souls." 

He urges the women teachers he addresses to 
remember that, after all, it is very young stuff in the 
way of mind that passes through their hands for them 
as teachers to deal with. Newton was a baby once, and 
it is their duty to understand the simple processes 
by which baby minds can grow to strength. 

He bids them remember that by an eternal fact 
helpfulness is the woman's part ; woman is the fellow- 
worker of man, in gentleness, not force. Character- 
moulding and helpfulness are the woman's qualifications 
for teacherhood. Force is ugly, unlovable. It is 
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woman's business to make goodness lovable and be 
lovely in mind and body ; glorified humanity, is one 
day^ in its perfect excellence, to be the Bride of Christ. 
The last revelation of the gentleness and loveliness of 
this life purified to perfection is life presented to 
Christ as a Bride ; let the women teachers of England 
remember the solemn vision of the far-off future, and 
teach men so. 

We have still to consider two addresses. 

" A Workman's Hints on Teaching," being a lecture 
delivered in the University of Cambridge, March, 1887. 

Thring asserts that a shepherd is not a man who 
pipes in Arcady about shadowy sheep, but a man who 
really has to do with and tend real sheep, and knows 
about the tar and turnips and all the hard work inci- 
dent to keeping sheep. He claims to be a shepherd, 
and not to sing, but to speak facts. "A teacher," 
says he, " is not a Parrot-master, is not a truck-loader 
at a goods station." A teacher's object is not to load 
up his pupil with facts, but to train him how to get 
facts for himself. The teacher's aim is to create 
producing power. But England has not settled its 
ideal of education. 

Does England want memory or mind, knowledge 
or strength? Let the universities, the Government, 
and the parents answer that fairly, and teachers will 
be found. 

It is a fact that only the diligent and clever boys can 
shift for themselves, What are we to do with the herd? 
Shall we turn them as the Irish gentleman did his 
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pigs, on to the sea-shore, and, because pigs eat fish, 
expect them to fish for themselves ; or shall we try to 
make the best of the herd, by giving proper food to 
each individually? 

A true teacher's aim should be, given a stupid boy, 
to make him an efficient worker ; to let the stupid boy 
be the sole figure in the field of sight. Any fool with 
knowledge can pour it into a clever boy, but it needs 
a skilled teacher to teach a stupid one. 

True skill is seen as a king, when teaching makes 
the many capable, and gives weakness a fair chance 
to become strong by being good. 

Rule-printing, lecturing, and teaching are distinct : the 
two first have as their subject lessons and books ; the 
last has as its subject life, the life of the boy before it, 
and is face to face, mind to mind. 

The first article of the teacher's creed is — " Work 
from the inside outwards." No teacher can impress 
a brick wall, and for want of what Thring called " pre- 
working law ; " that is, for want of explaining to the 
pupil why he is a pupil, and what the aim and hope of 
the master for his young mind is, what the boy's body 
is, and how it is to help the mind by its proper growth 
and care, and how needful it is that the body should 
be in working order if the ftiind is to work, and the 
like ; and how entirely education of mind and body 
must mean true pleasure in the long run of an 
exalted kind — the teacher is often dealing with brick 
wall from first to last instead of impressionable mind 
and feeling. 
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The second article of the teacher's creed is de- 
ducible from what has been said above — "Never work 
blindfold, or fly hooded hawks." 

The third article is this for any teacher — "Light 
up the magic lantern of common words and things." 
Make the pupils realize that words are thought in 
language, and every object they see and handle but 
the expression of thought in shape. Startle them into 
the realities of this by asking them so simple a ques- 
tion as to define the meaning of a word like "a table." 
Prove what centuries of thought at last took final form 
thus. 

Thring gives us an admirable dialogue on this, 
beginning — 

"What have you got sticking up between your 
shoulders ? " 

" My head." 

" Quite sure it is not a turnip ? " 

" Oh, yes ; quite." 

" Why, what is the difference ? " 

'* Oh, a head thinks and a turnip does not " — and 
so on. 

"The fourth law or article of the teacher's creed," 
says Thring, "is this — *Work with tools and know 
how to use them; make the known lead up to the 
unknown.'" This is an excellent tool for teachers' 
use. " I will bring forward," says he, " as an example 
the much-maligned subject of Latin verse, the most 
useful literary tool that ever was invented, but nothing 
more than a tool." He gives a very masterly experi- 
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ment in detail of how, by making his class think out 
the various thoughts that the five words, " And now 
the storm-blast came " in a verse of " The Ancient 
Mariner," contained, they were so enabled to conjure 
up a variety of mental pictures that before nightfall 
those solitary words had been expressed in one 
hundred different ways in Latin hexameter. " If this 
is not mental teaching," he adds, **I don't know what is." 

This leads him to his old axiom, and he enunciates 
his last of the five articles of a teacher's creed. It is 
this — "Think in shape, and get out of ghost-land;" and 
he urges that boys ought to be trained to put on 
paper by pencil plans of the battles they read of, and 
take as it were part in the campaigns they are stum- 
bling over. He appeals to the universities to rise up 
and demand photographic aid for the teacher by way 
of pictorial illustrations of the great historical scenes, 
rivers, and landscapes famed in prose and poetry. 

And so the Headmaster brings his audience through 
the land of discovery to the fountain of youth ; ** there 
is a fountain of youth in teaching inexhaustible, 
eternal ! " " If school-work means the spending year 
after year in making up little packets of knowledge 
of every boy and packing them tight like portmanteaus, 
jumping on the lid when things won't fit in at last, 
nothing more need be said. There is no immortality 
in a grocer's paper-bag, or a knowledge packer." But 
if a teacher's life means teaching pupils to use sense, 
to paint mental pictures, to create new creations of 
mind, if a teacher has the whole world on his field of 
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illustration, and is for ever lighting on fresh illustrations, 
grave and gay, and making every flint flash new sparks 
of truth, every stone speak, every brook have a tongue 
for him just as the moment requires, then there is an 
immortality for teachers, there is a fountain of youth 
for teaching. 

He concludes with a prayer that the teachers of 
England may gain access to that fountain and slay the 
dragon that guards it. Rooted like a signpost to the 
ground, he can only point the way, and will rejoice that 
others may get a chance of doing that which, from 
afar off", it has been sometimes permitted him to 
see. 

" Ah, good master ! " some of us may say, " through 
your pointing of the way we have already won sight of 
the waters, and are sworn to slay the dragon at the 
well." 

The last address I shall call your attention to was 
delivered in May, 1 887, to the Teachers' Guild. Thring 
first showed how the teachers' world was at this time 
divided into two battle camps — intellect and know- 
ledge in one ; in the other, the seeing heart and seeing 
eye, and love of greatness bowing down before life 
greater than itself. That there must needs be war to 
the knife; for that the lust of the head was at deadly 
feud with the life of love and the humble spirit. The 
result of intellect-worship being that we are clothing 
our boys in motley daubs of science here, shreds of 
mathematics there, patches of manual and date-cards 
that cannot keep the mind warm enough to live, and 
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leaving the scholars fully persuaded that they have not 
mind that can learn. 

After thirty-four years of experience this kind of 
education has resulted in poorish success. Thring 
after all his years has only just learned how ignorant 
of common words, common stories, common know- 
ledge of all kinds the average schoolboy product is. 

"Now, Mind is the Prince of shirks, and will wriggle 
out of thinking if possible." The teacher's business is 
to rouse it into action ; but while the race is not to the 
swift thinker, but to the strong cart-horse carrier of 
facts in sacks, thought has no chance ; we must go in 
for teaching to think in shape, go in for pictorial 
teaching. This thinking in shape will people the 
world with real human beings, and the world now is 
full of cyphers. We think in cyphers ; the master who 
is master of innumerable cypher facts is ruler, and he 
treats lives as if they were wood. 

Tell a boy that 1700 men were killed at the Battle 
of Worth; he can't feel it. Get him to read Mrs. 
Ewing's story of Jackanapes : there is no cypher busi- 
ness there, life touches life; and even the old general will 
go into his room and lock his door lest he be found in 
tears. 

Now once get boys to think in shape and see that 
shapes express thought, and they will not long be con- 
tent to be pent in pigstyes. Let honour to lessons be 
the first article of a teacher's creed ; let class-rooms 
begin to speak volumes of thought from their walls 
the furniture be solidly noble ; pictures such as raise 
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the mind hang on the walls ; the lesson books be 
filled with engravings and good portraits. of good men. 
Thring describes glowingly what he has done in this 
•direction with Mr. Rossiter's help at Uppingham, and 
he may well be proud of it. It was my fortune to see 
the old order of grimy desk and hacked table giving 
way to new, and I have a distinct remembrance of the 
different feeling of lessons in class, when the class- 
room put on its pictorial robe and became itself a 
queenly tutor. Thring would have the different class- 
rooms speak different languages — one should be an 
English room, one a Colonial, one the Mediaeval, 
one the Roman art, one the Greek History room; and 
very admirably does he proceed to show in language 
as picturesque and vivid as it is pathetic, how if he had 
his class before him, and a good photograph of Trasi- 
mene, with its lake in the distance, hung upon his 
class-room wall, he would make his pupils breathe the 
very air of dawn, and know the awful silence by the 
quiet lake of death, that April eve on which Flaminius 
died, and 15,000 mangled shapes strewed the strip of 
green 'twixt hill and Trasimenian waterfiood. Many 
a hammerer-in of lessons might profitably wish himself 
a wall " Few are aware," he continues, " what pro- 
gress in pictorial mind has been made since to a 
heathen, unlettered world, which called the earth in- 
sensate, or the giver of food, Christ spoke in parables, 
and the earth and all creation were seen to be thoughts 
clothed in shape to call forth and communicate 
thought, became language, the voice of God to man, 
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His open book for the world, and were recognized as 
being full of secret life. . It is by this power of the 
pictorial mind that in eighty years the English lan- 
guage has doubled itself." The pictorial mind, Thring 
declares, is the only power man has capable of infinite 
progress, the only power common to all, within reach of 
the poorest ; and the pictorial mind can be taught, it 
can almost be created. It is destined to be breaker- 
down of the old prison idea of knowledge in her monas- 
tery dealing out to the starved and underfed scraps of 
wisdom and broken victuals of facts. There are 
groans of bondage felt and scorn for the dead dry 
hand of power from without, set on the heart of true 
teaching, to stop its pulse. The day of the Lord is 
near. There is a rattling already heard in the bran 
specimens and stuffed figures, ticketed vocabularies^ 
and all the Noah's Ark assortment of the examination- 
inspection-scissordom repository of the manufactured 
world of scissors and paste. There is a noise and a 
shaking, and a good hope too. There is life in 
thinking in shape, life in the pictorial mind. 

All men desire life, all men would have life, trained^ 
raised, and taught. If Englishmen will not give ear, 
America will. True ideas, like true music, know no 
country. 

Thring ends his address with the definition that a 
teacher is one who sows seeds of life and fosters them^ 
and calls upon teachers to have done with dry bones.. 

" We stand," says he, " on the threshold of an al- 
most untravelled world in beginning this work ; but. 
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we are sure of our promised land. Let the be-all and 
end-all of teaching be, for us, thinking in shape, the- 
pictorial mind. Let our watchword be liberty ta 
teach." 

As he spoke or wrote, so Thring tried to do, nay, 
"first he wrought and afterwards He taught," at least so- 
one found in the process of being trained by him. 
One almost fears lest one should incur the charge of 
egoism to speak of the personal debts for a friendship 
to the day of his death, that I, in common, doubtless 
with all who came under his immediate influence, owe 
to the great Headmaster now passed to his rest. But 
it was manifestly impossible to have spent eight years, 
of one's school-life under his kindly roof without 
gaining a knowledge of his aims and desires for his 
pupils, and his methods of carrying into practice what 
he believed to be true in the teaching world. 

In brief, he taught us honour and truth, to love to 
be trusted, and to care to be in a place of trust ; he 
showed us that there were higher things in this world 
than the merely taking the highest place in form, or 
highest prize in college. That thoroughness was 
better than success all the world over. That Hars 
and prigs were to be scorned, that pluck at games and 
in the races, with power of enduring defeat bravely, was 
often better in the long run than brillant victory with 
storms of applause. He showed us that it was happier 
to give than to receive, whether it was time or money. 
The weekly offertory in chapel and its call upon the 
boy's pocket-money and heart lasted on in effect into 
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life's later years. That the home had first claims upon 
us, the mother's word, the sister's love, were amulets for 
life ; and all of us saw clearly how he reverenced his 
own mother, who taught us to reverence our own. 
That old mother still lives to think of her good son 
gone home before her. 

As lads, very wonderful did it seem to us to note 
how often he spoke of the helpfulness of good women, 
and the nobility of a chivalrous appreciation of their 
work in the world, and very touching were the con- 
stant allusions to his own wife and his sister-in-law's 
powers of help to him in times of great anxiety and 
difficulty in his schoolmaster's life. 

Women's judgment as being just and helpful, clear- 
sighted and true, was one of the lessons he laid upon 
the heart of his Sixth Form. The intercourse he 
encouraged between the home circles of his own and 
the master's houses with the boys at school was but 
another way of enforcing the lesson. " It is not the 
masters, it is our wives, our sisters, our daughters, 
that are the teachers at Uppingham," he used to say. 

As regards the teaching, his method was unique and 
very characteristic, of one who made us feel we were 
in the presence of a master-spirit rather than a master- 
man. Not only did he contrive by question rather 
than by any assertion to get out of a lad all he knew, 
but he got into him very much of his own mind in the 
process. So entirely did he expect his pupils to be in 
jnental sympathy with him when he taught, that he 
would in his questioning give the very barest outlines 
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of a suggestion of what actually was the train of 
thought he was pursuing. 

I remember well on one occasion at the Bible lesson, 
Thring sat down in his chair, opened his Old Testa- 
ment, and looking at the captain of the class said : 

" And Moses — next — next — next." 

" Went out of Egypt," suggested a fourth. 

" Of course he did — And Moses — next — next." 

" How did he go out ? next — next." 

" With a mighty arm," suggested one. 

" I never said he didn't," answered Thring. 

" How did he go out ? next — next." 

" With children, and wives, and much cattle," whis- 
pered one. 

" Next— next." 

" In haste," muttered another, " with camels and 
horses." 

" Bosh ! next — next. He walked, you fools. Moses 
walked." 

And then followed a glowing account of the 
sympathy of this man, nurtured among princes, with 
the host he led and his determination to share the 
hardships of the way with the lowest of the people and 
the like, his school of adversity in the desert of Horeb 
that had made it possible for him to learn to rough it,. 
the simplicity of his going out, sandals on feet, staff 
in hand — a shepherd every inch of him, with its 
parallels in daily life if we would grow to be leaders 
and shepherds, bearers of simple burdens borne for 
the sake of others. 
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Those Bible lessons were the best things we did 
with Thring ; he seemed in them most truly himself. 
From him we learnt the true uses of the Bible ; he 
took the Hebrew heroes, and made them living men 
before us. He took the New Testament history 
and translated it into modern times, and one will 
■never forget the pictorially dramatic way in which 
the Scriptures were made new for us, or the subtle 
manner in which the Word of God was shown to be a 
living well for all who thirsted to drink at and be 
refreshed. *' The letter killeth \ the Spirit giveth life '* 
— this was the teaching of all his lessons in the Bible 
history. 

If his method of teaching was unique, his gestures 
as he spoke were dramatic, and the peculiar use of 
his hands and arms as he impressed a truth in con- 
versation is rememberable as it was noticeable. I 
^gathered from it the thought that much of our teach- 
ing fails, because we sit down behind our desks and 
do not allow our body its natural, forcible use of 
expression in impressing the truth we utter upon our 
pupils. 

What Thring did for us all, was to startle us out of 
vain conceited knowledge of phrases or complacent 
•catalogue-making in our memory boxes or brains, into 
thinking for ourselves. He demanded thought, not 
parrot work, from each of us ; and one of his ways of 
obtaining his end was, by insisting that we should use 
our own eyes and our own ears and correctly individua- 
lize in our descriptions what we saw and heard. The 
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best training for this kind of thing we got, was the 
having to produce from time to time a copy of 
iambics, or elegiacs, or an English poem on such a 
subject as To-day. 

Woe to the unhappy, unobservant dolt, who dared 
to say in his polished verses that the sky was blue, 
the birds sang, the grass was green, and the trees in 
leaf. The Headmaster's comment would be "No. 
To-day the sky was grey with thunder-cloud in the 
east, with flashes of bright sun. I heard a thrush 
sing, a chifF-chafF warble. Of course the grass was 
green all England over, but what about the violets 
and the sheltered celandine and the colt's foot seeds 
at the side of the lane ; and as for the trees, it is not 
true they were all in leaf, the ash was as naked as ever 
ash could be, and then what about the different 
colours of those that were in leaf. 

"Take your To-day^ and use your eyes to better 
purpose to-morrow;" and off to his desk with an 
exercise torn in half the mindless youth would go, 
but he had learnt a lesson ! 

Nor was the To-day exercise by any means the only 
way the headmaster taught the use of eyes and 
accurate observation ; not infrequently he would walk 
with a pupil to the woods and to the fields, or in his 
garden ground, and the pupil must perforce notice 
how, as he talked, Thring would bring his metaphors 
and similes from the natural world round about him. 

In later years, it was my fortune to have him as 
guest at the leafing time of the woods and hedgerows 
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in the Easter holidays, and one was in thought oftert 
back in the old school garden days, as field-glasses in 
hand we strolled down the copse- lined lanes of West- 
moreland, just to see what the birds were about, and 
refresh ourselves with the individualizing of the 
different notes of the warblers in the wild wood. I 
should never have learned that spring-tide pleasure 
but for Thring. To Thring I owe much of the 
truth which deepens with years, " That nature never 
did betray the heart that loves her." 

Pre-eminently Thring taught us to care for English^ 
and the power of expression and description that 
a right use of English gives. It was quite clear even 
to our boyish minds, that the drudgery of turning 
Napier's "Peninsular War,*' or Scott's novels, Rus- 
kin's " Modern Painters," or portions of them, into 
Greek or Latin prose, was that we might realize the 
simple beauty of Napier's description, and Sir Walter's 
colloquies, and Ruskin's English. 

Side by side with this we were taught to read 
English aloud, prose and poetry, as if we understood 
it; only one greater debt do many of us, who, as 
professional men, have to read English distinctly, and 
with common feeling in the ears of the people, owe 
the late Headmaster ; and that is, the love of standard 
poetry, the appreciation of Shakespeare, Spenser, the 
understanding of Wordsworth. No, this is not entirely 
true ; many of us learned from Thring the worth of 
humour, refined humour such as is found in Grimm's 
fairy tales, pathos and humour such as is found in 
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Mrs. Ewing's stories. Speaking personally, my 
thanks are due to him for his having shown me 
wherein Wordsworth was pre-eminent as the poet of 
true life and true human feeling, and though, doubt- 
less, he enriched his teaching by letting me, as a lad, 
come up to the Lakes and stand with him at Words- 
worth's grave, and walk with him in Wordsworth's 
Easedale, I doubt not at all that most of his pupils 
went away from Uppingham with the belief that if 
they did not regard Wordsworth as the poet of 
common life, they dught so to do, and might one day 
find him their companion and solace. 

No one who had been at Uppingham under Thring, 
but must have realized two other parts of his creed as 
a teacher. The old ink-stained desks and hacked-away 
forms of the old-school world of our fathers were not 
to be found ; in their places we sat on handsome 
oaken seats, in class-rooms well hung with pictures, 
and we took pride in them in consequence; our 
studies too were made interesting to us by the very 
interest the Headmaster took in seeing them well- 
cared for. I confess that here I cry, FeccavL My 
study was not a prize-study — bird-stuffing, chemicals, 
steam-engines, and the like did not conduce to order 
or cleanliness; but then by opposition, one learned 
to admire order and beauty in one's next-door- 
neighbour's study — and the ignobleness of my own 
surroundings made me more keenly appreciate the 
nobility of the surroundings of others. If I worked 
in a student's cell that was not the pink of perfection, 

4 
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I left Uppingham with a belief that I ought so to have 
done. 

The other part of the teacher's creed with which 
the Headmaster impressed me was, that all boys were 
good for something, none good for nothing ; and if a 
stupid lad excelled in the carpenter's shop, or a fool 
in form made good hits to leg, or took his hurdles 
easily, or a duffer at Greek prose bowed his violin 
well, we had the feeling that the Headmaster looked 
on him as a goodfelloWy worthy of praise as a work- 
man, doing good school work, and work for the school 
in his particular line well, and this prevented much 
of the possible conceit of the big brain order in the 
little Uppingham community. 

One cannot end any account of Thring as a teacher 
without noting how entirely he admitted Luther's idea 
of music as a **Fair Handmaiden of God, and 
nearly allied to divinity," to its proper share in the 
education of the school. It was known by us that 
he himself was not conversant with music, never 
played or sang a note in his Hfe ; and yet here was 
music looked upon as seriously as Latin prose, and 
the work of Hstening to good music as well as playing 
it rated as solemn as any school business. 

Was it, think you, for nothing that the Headmaster 
would, once or twice a year, have Joachim and 
Strauss, and an orchestral band that Strauss selected, 
come down to show the school what noblest instru- 
mental music really meant ? Was it for nothing that 
once a month the great school was crammed to 
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hear the performance of some of the truest music 
that voice and score could produce? Music at 
Uppingham, thanks to Paul David, the son qf 
Mendelssohn's friend, was made an integral part of 
school work; and though I never joined the choir and- 
cannot play a note, I, in common with others, left 
school with such an intimate acquaintance of what 
true music was, that I could take no pleasure in the 
trash that passes for music, and delight only in 
thoughtful music thoughtfully performed \ and this 
power of high pleasure is surely an added power to 
one's working life. This I owe, under Paul David, tc^ 
Thring ; it is a gift to be devoutfully grateful for. -^ 
Yet as I think of the music that we learned at 
Uppingham to love as high expression of noble 
thought in noblest form, one hears another music in 
one's ears, " The saddened music of humanity," whose 
notes one first really learned to listen to as one walked 
and talked with Thring. He had the deepest sym- 
pathies with all workers the wide world over; his words 
used to flame almost as he spoke of the tricks of trade 
that ground the poor into the mire. Get good work 
and pay a fair price for it, used to be his motto. This 
sympathy with labour won him fast friends among 
simple workers. There is living still and working still 
at her bread and cake baking, beside the lychgate of 
the Grasmere church, an old woman — old lady I call 
her; for she has all the refined feeling of a lady. 
Thring saw in her the type of noble industry, and he 
used to speak of her to me in terms of afiectionate 
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regard. " I assure you," said he, **old Mrs. Nelson has 
taught me much." There is no one Hving now out- 
side the late Headmaster's family who speaks more 
tenderly of Edward Thring than that hard-working 
widow at the churchyard gate. "Bless him," said she, 
as she took his photograph down and rubbed the dust 
from it with her apron, " I love him for his goodness, 
sir. I hope to meet him in heaven." That tribute 
of affection from the unlettered workwoman to the 
lettered worker is better than tears. And as one 
thinks about it, one realizes that the secret of such 
ibonds of sympathy lay in, nay, was part of, the secret 
of Thring's power as a teacher of men and moulder of 
boys. Thring was approachable. I know he was 
feared and fearable by many of us as small boys. 
The way in which he would, during a public lecture^ 
paralyze the coughers, and obtain a silence that 
could be felt, by rising and, in tones of iron, saying, 
" The next boy that coughs will come to me to-morrow 
at twelve ! " — high noon was execution time at Upping- 
ham — made our Headmaster somewhat of an object of 
awe \ but once let Thring feel certain of a boy's wish to 
work and wish to know, he received him to his heart, 
opened himself up all round to the lad, and revealed 
the sympathies that last beyond the grave. 

Thring astonished young minds with the kind of 
way in which what he said and did, he seemed to 
say from personal experience and do of his own mind. 
The Headmaster had played an up-hill game off his 
own bat, and the freshness and originality and fear- 
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lessness of the player of life's solemn game impressed 
the boys with whom he shared his confidence. 

He astonished them more by the thoroughness with 
which he did everything he took in hand — in work or 
in play. He was so versatile, so deft-handed. A 
school of carpentry was started, Thring took carving 
lessons, and ere the year was out had produced a 
casket, whose panels were carved with portraits of his 
children in relief. 

The neatness of the man as he worked was a lesson 
to us all. His study, the orderliness of his papers, 
his method of marking passages in his books for 
reference, of annotating his text books, was remark- 
able. " From cutting a pencil in class to carving an 
apple-tart in hall," what his hand found to do it did 
with precision, ay, and with all its might too. One 
cannot forget with what a look of solemn determina- 
tion he would march in his shirt-sleeves from his 
study to the fives court, to play with his old friend 
Witts, the school champion fives-players of the year. 
He looked as if he was marching to a service in 
chapel before a great battle. His inventiveness too 
interested us. Thring was not content with ordinary 
fire-place arrangements, he would invent a slow-com- 
bustion stove to give maximum heat from minimum 
coal. No matter if it filled his study with smoke, 
the principle was right, and I have heard him talk 
through the smoke, as if the world's future hung on 
its accepting the principle, even if it was suffocated 
in the process. Talking of fires reminds me of an 
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anecdote which may illustrate the Headmaster's, 
character. "What kind of a man was Edward 
Thring?" said a friend of mine to an archbishop,, 
who shall be nameless. The archbishop was about 
to poke the fire, he paused, and holding out the 
poker, said, " Why, he was this kind of man : if he 
were poking a fire he would make you believe that 
the one thing worth living for was to know how to 
poke a fire properly." This power of investing the 
simplest work of the hour with a sense of solemn 
worth, was a power that was magical as it was im- 
pressive. It was the power of a master-spirit, and 
such a master-spirit was Edward Thring. 

Thring was not only many-sided, he was swift in 
resource. An " old boy " once told me, that if ever 
he was perplexed he thought, ** Now what would 
Thring do?" and at once his mind was made up» 
" There was," he added, *' such decision about the 
man ! " At Borth an infectious fever broke out ; 
there was no hospital; the doctor in charge feared 
if isolation was not obtainable the school must break 
up: he came to the Headmaster. " How many beds 
do you want?" asked Thring. "Twenty !" was the 
rejoinder. *' Give me my hat ! " and in half an hour 
Thring returned, with a grim smile upon his face : 
**I have got you twenty-five. How many more do 
you want ? " 

This swiftness of resource stood him in good stead 
in his management of boys. He often, as boys 
phrase it, " scored so." Thus on the occasion of a 
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school row the whole school had been gated, and up 
the Big School walked the Headmaster, with a look of 
triumph and of serve-you-fellows-well-right upon his 
face. A slight hiss — a thing unheard of before — 
escaped the lips of some few of the imprisoned 
malcontents. Thring stopped, faced round defiantly, 
and said, " That's right ; there are only two animals 
on earth that make that noise, the viper and the 
goose ; hiss away ! " The boys were hard hit, and 
the whole of Big School broke into a loud cheer. 
With this power of quick resource and retort Thring 
joined an immense delight in a good joke ; his fun 
and repartee prevented him from appearing the 
pedagogue. His laughter, his merriment mixed 
with seriousness, in class and out of it, who can 
ever forget ? Thring, in the holidays or out of school, 
made sunshine wherever he went. 

Let me conclude this sketch of the Teacher as I 
knew him, by quoting a simple verse or two, which 
embodies something of what we felt about him as 
teacher. The verses were written on the day of his 
funeral; they are not less likely to be real on that 
account : 



" Suddenly he is past. 

Thinker and worker in one ; 
Yea, but his deeds shall last : 

He built in wood and in stone ; 
And his buildings to endure 
Are the hearts his heart made pure. 
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Teacher at task or game, 
Filled with the Spirit's might, 

Whether for praise or blame 
Just, with the Spirit's sight. 

We may seek the whole world round 

Ere such leader shall be found. 



All did his high soul stake 
Character's self to instil, 

Minds, not puppets, to make, 
Doing the Father's will ; 

Men with hearts and loving eyes, 

Priests of true self-sacrifice.*' 



He had his failings — who has not? He was an 
autocrat almost to a fault — if generals are not to be 
autocrats ex-officio — and sometimes he seemed to be 
unable to see the other side of a question. He 
occasionally took curious antipathies to boys who were 
worthy, and honoured those we thought less honour- 
able ; but he always acknowledged true work of any 
kind ; always delighted in any true self-sacrifice ; and 
I never yet met the Uppingham boy who did not, as 
he got into life, admire with deeper admiration the 
heroic, unswerving character of the master, firm at 
his post, doing whatever of truth he knew unflinch- 
ingly ; nor have I seen the Uppingham man who did 
not feel that, wherever he was, were he but doing his 
duty, he was assured, though all the world were 
against him, that he had his old Headmaster's surest 
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sympathy. Thring taught the bond of fellowship 
the wide world over, for work, for truth, for life, and 
righteousness. 



The accompanying letter, written by Mr. Godfrey 
Thring in answer to a question kindly sent for me by 
Mrs. Thring as to the date when Edward Thring went 
to his first school at lUminster, is so interesting in 
throwing light upon the early proclivities for teaching 
that were noticed by his fellow-scholars in the late 
Headmaster of Uppingham, that I have asked leave to 
publish it. 

The letter gives a picture of the old barbaric school- 
times passed away, but shows us how the severity 
■of those "old unhappy far-off things" determined 
Thring's career and gave him a motive. 

Incidentally it contains a note to the effect that the 
aged mother of Edward Thring, who entered her 
looth year on September 12, 1889, still survives her 
"** great Headmaster " son. 

"hornblotton rectory, 

"Castle Gary, Somerset, 

"Aug, 30, 1889. 
" My dear M., — After writing to Mr. G. F. to ask 
about the date of dear Edward's going to Illminster, 
his brother asked me to go down to T. to see him, so 
I went. I found he was hazy as to exact dates, but 
he said he did not think E. was long there, and added 
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one or two things about him which are interesting; 
He told me that Edward was a favourite of the head- 
master owing to his * talents ' ; that he did not enter 
very much at that period into the games of the school, 
hut was exceedingly fond of acting the schoolmaster^ so 
much so that the boys said * he was bound to be a 
schoolmaster.' He would sit in a chair and have a 
class of four or five boys up before him, and coach 
them in their lessons. * I can see him now,* he 
added, ' seated at a desk, helping us in our lessons,, 
which he was very fond of doing. Often have I been 
helped by him myself. I well remember the delight 
he took in doing it' 

" lUminster was the best school in this part of the 
country in those days, and had a considerable name,, 
owing, I believe, to what was supposed to be the ability 
of the headmaster. Doubtless he was in many ways 
successful; but he was very severe, and I myself remem- 
ber that during one half when I was there, there were 
more floggings than there were boys in the school. 

" This will reconcile the fact that notwithstanding 
Edward's having been a favourite of the headmaster, 
he had such a horror (for I can call it little else) of 
those Illminster days. 

" He told my wife one day, when he was staying 
here, that the misery he went through at Illminster 
first pui the thought into his head of doing something ta 
make boys happier at school, 

"But the headmaster on his retirement from the 
school took a country living, and I remember hearing 
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that he was a very good clergyman and was much 
esteemed by his neighbours. The flogging system 
doubtless was the fashion of the day, but I certainly 
think that Allen exceeded even the bounds of those 
days, for he flogged with a regular knotted dog-whip.. 
The most remarkable thing about it all was, that I 
was there, I think, nearly two years, and was never 
flogged. How I escaped I know not, but I remember 
poor C. writing home and saying that he had been 
flogged, but that it * was only for a very little laugh.' 
This was during dinner, when, if I recollect rightly, 
absolute silence was enjoined. So you may imagine 
that to escape flogging was rather a difficult matter ; 
and I do not think that dear Edward, notwithstanding 
his having been a favourite of the headmaster, was as. 
fortunate as I was. 

" Yours affectionately, 

"Godfrey Thring.*' 
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With Edward Thring there passed away from us, not 
only an original teacher and preacher, but a poet of 
no ordinary power. 

It was possibly the poet in the man that gave him 
the sympathy which made him teacher and preacher ; 
but though it was observed that in his holidays, from 
time to time, he worked away at translations from the 
Greek and German, and though it was well known by 
Uppingham boys — ^and, thanks to the music of Herr 
Riccius and Herr David, it could not well be for- 
gotten by those who had ever heard them — that the 
Headmaster had, with the happiest touches imaginable, 
struck off from time to time school songs, it was a 
surprise to many to find, that of the three posthumous 
volumes that appeared, two were volumes of verse. 
These volumes, entitled "Poems and Translations," 
and "Uppingham School Songs and Borth Lyrics," 
have the peculiar interest that they were his last re- 
creation work. 

His eldest daughter, who edits them, tells us in her 
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modest preface that her father had long wished to 
print some work of his, which should be specially for 
the boys of the school, past and present The task 
of selecting and arranging them occupied him during 
his last summer holidays spent at Bimam, in Perth- 
shire. He sent his manuscripts to the publisher the 
day before he fell ill, having hastened their com- 
pletion in his anxiety that the volumes should appear 
before the end of term. 

His own term of life on earth ended before his 
school term, but the volumes have not lost, but gained 
an interest thereby. 

Readers of these volumes will feel that, however 
unequal the work is, as in a busy life-work like 
Edward Thring's such work must be, they are 
grateful to the daughter for having so speedily fulfilled 
his wishes and given them to the world. 

Throughout the poems one is in the presence of 
a vigorous, healthy mind that believes in truth and 
hope and the power of trtie and hopeful life — that 
has the loving eye which sees in nature and the ever- 
changing moods of mountain, sky, river, and hill, a 
mirror of the mind of God. 

Throughout the poems one is with an honest heart, 
a happy-warrior soul, a humble spirit, a being breath- 
ing thoughtful breath, a man as full of fun as he 
is of solemn thought, a poet deeply S3rmpathetic 
with the best of German simplicity, suggestive to us 
of Old Herbert in his quaint power of metrical 
changes and fancy, and not unfrequently reminding 
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us of Wordsworth in his delicate appreciation of " the 
earth and every common thing " as " apparelled in 
celestial delight." 

The "Poems and Translations" opens with a 
poem that had its birthplace in Wordsworth country, 
and Grasmere may claim in Edward Thring another 
child of song, and call him her own. The poem was 
written in the thirteen golden summer holiday times 
spent by the Headmaster there. It had its birth in 
the conviction that noble dreams are great realities. 

Those who know the Easedales will recognize : 



where — 



" The hollow sweet and lone, 
Girdled with an azure zone," 

" Mountains sheer and steep. 
Massive walls of sleep, 
All round dim watch keep." 

They will remember Diana's looking-glass, and think 
how they have gazed upon Loughrigg Tarn as they 
read — 

" A little tarn beneath the hill, 
A jewel in the grass." 

They will gaze, as Gray the poet once gazed 
back upon Grasmere Lake as this description meets 
their eye — 

"In the midst an emerald cup 
Holds a little tranquil mere ; 
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By the right of its sweet fece, 
Gathering in with simple grace 
Every thought upon it thrown 
To a beauty of its own.'* 

They will stand again upon the Langdales* crest 
as the storm wrack — 

" A leaden-coloured ocean, 
A mighty wandering plain, 
That breaks in rifts and gathers, 
And breaks in rifts again " 

seems to— 

" Set fast each crag and mountain. 
Yet make them come and go." 

How many a holiday farm house at the English 
Lakes will be recalled by such lines as — 

" Thy whitewashed cottage *neath its sycamore 
Looks simple welcome ; as a quiet face, 
Bright with the halo of an inward store, 
Breathes o'er uncomely features nameless grace ! " 



And who has not lain by Easedale beck, high up 
in the hills, and watched how — 

" The sundew dreams its scariet, tiny elves 
Weave moss, and run along the river shelves " ? 

But perhaps the most forcible picture the poet has 
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painted of Lakeland scenery is the passage in which, 
standing by Tongue Ghyll Waterfall, he describes, 
maybe, his own boyhood and after-life in his descrip- 
tion of the Tongue Ghyll's course. The poem is 
entitled " The Waterfall,^' and deserves to be quoted 
whole — 

" His young life 
Drawn from the deep heart of the inner world, 
Came clear and sparkling from the eternal hills. 
Flowed through a boyhood gemmed with flowers and 

grass, 
Song-visited, whilst o'er it gentle wings 
Dropped little happy shadows on the pools, 
Sweet memories of life that might not stay. 
And so he grew to manhood, and was dashed 
Over the rocks, and smitten down the chasms ; 
Then, in the blind clasp of the pitiless world, 
Tossed to and fro betwixt the hard, smooth hate. 
In the wild tumult of the torrent fall, 
His soul, laid bare and stricken, showed the life 
Churned into spray of noble thought, and sheets 
Of whiteness. All the glory, all the strength. 
By busy hatred shattered in and out. 
Leapt with a rush of light and onward power, 
Snow-pure ; and o'er the misty tumbled deep 
God laid His sunbow, and His peace came down, 
And made the troubled waters breathe of peace." 

In the poem, ** A Dream of Life," we can see dramatic 
power and pathos and power of ballad-writing, which 
makes us wish that Thring had turned his thought 
this way. 
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What a happy touch is this suggestion of a golden 
day! — 

" A ladybird dropped from the sun, 
The summer through his heart did run, 
And all the world was summer gold." 

It is only the poet with eyes, that knows how 
entirely the queer tumble to earth of an alighting 
ladybird is describable thus, " dropped from the sun." 
What pluck there is in the lines — 

« • Nay, 
Come now who will, we'll stand at bay — 
One frank free hour at bay, my friend ' " 1 

What a pathos in — 

" ' Nay,' quoth Roland, 'by God Most High ! 
We'll show the Paynim how men die, 
In the lost battle we have won ! " 

What a knowledge of metre in the swift change of 
the next and concluding verse ! — 

" The sun went down, the moon came out 
Pale as a winding-sheet, 
Saw Roland lying cold and stark, 
And Bertrand at his feet." 

There is about these poems an intense reaUty. The 
man is so often himself in his change of mood, 
behind the verse he makes. Has ever a school- 
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master, jaded and foredone a week before the end of 
a hard term, felt — 

" The pain of never knowing rest, the pain of the hunter's 
prey. 

. . . that 
Lies and dreams he must up, and tosses sore distrest. 
Lies and dreams he must fly, and, waking, flies hard 

prest ; 
Wakes and flies in his pain, and flying dreams of rest '* ? 

If he has, he will feel the truth of the poem entitled 
" A Pilgrim of Earth," and perhaps he will honour the 
skilful and artistic word-handling of the lines quoted. 
But whoever has passed up Easedale to full view of 
Sour Milk Ghyll, and reached the point where — 

" A meadow fair 

Holds breadths of quiet air 
Beneath, and fronts the Ghyll down-leaping there 

In flakes that write 

(Fair sheets of white), 
The busy thoughts of yon still tarn, that lies 
Watchful of all that moves in earth and skies *' — 

will learn that — 

" A floating song. 

The pensive vale along 
Runs down, a stream of gentle life, and strong. 

Who stand there feel 

Their senses steal 
Into the flood which goes on singing still, 
And still the empty heart with light doth fill." 
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And he will also realize that however true Matthew 
Arnold's lines to the Rotha may be, when standing 
by Wordsworth grave he wrote — 

" Sing him thy best, for few or none 
Can hear thee right now he is gone ; " 

there has been since a hstener after the poet's own 
heart to all the sounds and silences of the Grasmere 
vale : that one more among the weary sons of men 
has found in this sanctuary of Nature life he could 
translate into thought, and thought he could mould 
into music. 

A dreamer went away from us when Thring the 
poet entered rest. He wrote of " Dreams " — 

" Wherever light and life are spread we live, 
Life's mighty angels." 

It is possible that the reader of this poem, " Dream- 
Iand|" may, in a measure, prove the truth of the 
Dreamer's verse. 

It would be well here to interpose the reservation 
that there are times when Mr. Thring falls below the 
level of the verse quoted, he probably never reaches 
the heights of imaginative poetry that in expression is 
flawless ; but there is in such passages as — 

" The sim out of the children's hearts is gone, 
Their own clear sun is lost, which from them shone> 
And turned to gold whatever they looked upon ; " 
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or — 

" Courage, here the Dreamland sun is shining, 
Such as children's hearts, 
Clear-orbed, perfect crystal, half divining, 
Catch by fits and starts " — 

a sympathy with the best thing in the world — the 
child-heart. And in the tender description of the 
nightingale ; 

" Soul of the night, that gathers up 
The might of silent hours, 
The awe of darkness, and the breath 
Of sleeping lime-tree flowers " 

such a knowledge of the quiet woody places that 
require the child-heart to wander in them, that we 
feel grateful to the writer of this simple and sincere 
poetry. 

Amongst the poems we note specially a sonnet on 
the Foundation of the School ChapeL 

" Slow rose of breathed adamant the wall 
Of Troy, as wave on wave of charmed sound 
Hung, crystal fixed, the holy centre round, 
Close-bonded light and music girding all. 
So on the old school came a spirit call, 
Stirred the deep harp which thrice a hundred years 
Had strung with all their gladness, all their tears. 
Made light and faith in living music falL 
Then rose the strong foundations ; to the sound 
Of ghostly chant, and angel whispers grew 
Tier upon tier of melody spellbound." 
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There is a certain want of smoothness about the 
lines, but there is a strength that ennobles them, and 
beneath them lies that depth of religious fervour 
which finds so warm an expression in some of the 
Headmaster's Hymns. 

But the sonnet that will be oftenest turned to is 
one entitled, "The Silver Wedding" : 

" Ah me ! how men, in weary days of old, 
E'en as they hardened, backward glances threw ; 
And sad, weird women murmured, * It is true, 
* To iron turns the age of virgin gold.' 

But a fresh cycle comes, new Edens rise 

Out of this iron age, as hand in hand, 

In God's dear presence man and maiden stand 

And heavenly alchemy its secret tries. 

The silver wedding first, as Time takes hold 

With Love ; and fifty years bring back the gold." 

There are one or two fine passages in a poem 
called " Hope." There is an epigrammatical verse 
that is rememberable, entitled " Death." " A Christ- 
mas Carol," " Hymn for the Nativity," the morning 
hymns, "Dayspring of eternal day" and "I wake 
with new strength gifted," and the evening hymn, 
"Now woods their rest are keeping," give us that 
other side of Edward Thring, the deep religious 
feeling which was spoken of above, and, at the same 
time, show us his power as a forcible translator from 
the German. 
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Perhaps in no poem has the Headmaster described 
his own mission so truly as member of the teacher 
brotherhood, as in the ode he wrote at invitation for 
*' The Normal School of St. Cloud, Minnesota, U.S." 

" Heralds of the light are we, 
Sowers of the world to be, 
With a seed light, pure, and free. 

Heralds of the mom we stand, 
Foot to foot, and hand in hand. 
Flinging morning o'er the land." 

This volume of verse, in its pure goodness, will 
not be the least of the seeds of light that Edward 
Thring has flung from his generous hand to help the 
world withal. 

It is easier to criticise the first half of the second 
volume of verse, "School Songs," than to give 
the reader an adequate idea of the joyousness and 
happiness, the honest, healthy ring, the radiant 
sympathy with boy-life, which is embodied in these 
sparkling verses. One is back again in the football 
bully, as one reads in the " Football Song " — 

" Shrieks of triumph, shrieks of woe, 
Heads like nuts together go. 
Cowards staring, cracking shins, 
Rubbing hands, and no one wins. 
Heels are flying into air, 
Heads and shoulders anywhere." 
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Now one is basking again at an "old boys' match*' 
in hot July — 

" Jolly sun, we do implore thee, 

Stay with us the whole year round, 
Young boys almost do adore thee, 
Old boys come to bask before thee. 
Lie still on the cricket ground. 

Sunshine for the match of matches. 
All the ground a sunny shield. 

Sunny hours in sunny snatches, 

Sunny hits, and sunny catches, 
Sunshine on the cricket field." 

Now one crouches again in the pepper-box of the 
Eton game of fives — 

" Oh the spirit in the ball 
Dancing round about the wall, 
In your eye and out again 
Ere there's time to feel the pain, 
Hands and fingers all alive, 
Doing duty each for five. 
Oh the spirit in the ball. 
Dancing roimd about the wall ! " 

Yet throughout these happy snatches of schoolboy 
song one hears an undertone of noble seriousness, 
the appeal to honour and generosity that made 
Thring's influence in school and out of school what 
it was. 
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" Cricketers all, 

If wickets fall, 
As fall full well they may, 

Give honour due, 

Good hearts and true. 
To those who win the day '* — 

writes the poet for his cricket team. 

" Ho, boys, ho ! " 

he cries to his assembled lads, in big school; 

" Gather round, together stand, 

. Raise a watchword in the land ; 

Stand, my merry craftsmen bold. 

Brothers of the crown of gold. 

Wrought in stirring days of old, 

England's crown. 

Gold of hearts that know no lie, 

Gold of work that does not die. 

Ho, my merry craftsmen bold. 

Work again the crown of gold ; 
. • • • . 

Ho, boys, ho 1 
Fling your banner broad, each fold 
Rich with heirlooms that we hold ; 
Honour lent us as a loan, 
Fields of thought, by others sown, 
Walls of greatness not our own." . . . 

It is to be remembered that these school songs- 
were written for music, but there is a freedom about 
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them and a directness that shows nothing of the 
prentice hand. 

And what an eye for description and locality the 
poet has, is plain from the touches here and there of 
Uppingham scenery. 

" Ring out old Bells of Uppingham, 

Roll down the vale, 
'Twixt these low hills, o'er pleasant grass, 
Round feeding sheep, by ash trees pass. 

Pass down the vale. 
Steal with the Welland on 
By hamlet, tower, and lea, 

Lost in the sea.'* 

Sadly enough as we think of the Headmaster's 

^ave, and read the last stanzas of that poem, we hear 

in fancy those Uppingham bells echo down the 

valley — 

" A voice still rolling on. 

Now he is gone." 

The latter part of the second volume is entirely 
-dedicated to Borth, and Borth scenery, and Borth 
incident. 

When in 1876 the school was bodily transported to 
Borth, or, as Thring put it in one of the School 
5ongs — 

'* a school as old as an old oak-tree. 

Fast by the roots, was flung up in the air, 

• .••.• 

And pitched on its feet by the sea," 
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there was, one would have thought, much room for 
risk and little room for poesy. 

But there was in the venture something that stirred 
Thring to the quick. He found welcome among a 
simple village folk, safety for his school, and just the 
change of scene that would quicken the imaginative 
part of him. 

The Cardigan shore, with its pebble ridge, and its 
stretch of inland marsh, ringed about with the purple 
hills, sacred as the resting-place of Taliesin the great 
Welsh bard, were to him a source of constant inspira- 
tion. And these Borth Lyrics come from a full 
heart. 

What a go there is in the first of these Borth 
Lyrics! What hope for a man who is leading a 
forlorn hope, it may be, in the spirit of faithful 
venture ! What a conviction the poet has that this 
outside world of mere machinery may pass away, but 
the spirit shall endure for ever. The school walls 
may crumble, but this school mission will survive. 

" Sweep, glorious wings, adown the wind ; fly, swallow, 
to the west ; 
Before thee, life and liberty ; behind, a ruined nest. 
Blow, freshening breeze, sweep, rapid wing, for all the 
winds are thine. 

The nest is only clay." 

The sense of freedom from anxiety, which the 
General of that wonderful school expedition to the 
Cardigan coast felt, certainly rings up in these Lyrics. 
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Thus in Lyric No. VI. he invokes the sea waves 
as follows — 

" Glorious sea, glad, unconfined, 
Free as range of eye or mind, 
Tameless playmate of the wind, 
Gracious power, whate'er thou be, 
Lay thy sweetest liberty 
At thy pilgrims* feet, O sea." 

How he enters into the fun of the lads upon the 
pebble ridge, "larking," as we should call it, just 
before the evening school-bell rings, and playing with 
solemn thoughtless earnest, at making ducks and 
drakes by the side of the evening sunlit tide ! 

"Jolly, O, jolly, at eve, 
When the golden waves 
Are tumbling into the sun. 

And the silent air 
Is thinking of nothing, to go, 

All in a row, 

• • • . • 

Just where the pebbles and inrushing sea 
Battle, and rattle, and never agree. 
Solemnly, solemnly, O ! 

Each his own pebble to throw, 

• • • • • 

Hundreds of heads in a row. 
Thinking of nothing, heigho ! " 

What a touch of nature is there in that " Solemnly, 
solemnly, O " ! What a happy idleness is expressed 
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by the " tumbling into the sun " of the golden waves, 
when " the silent air is thinking of nothing at all." 

It is in the descriptive touches that the poet excels 
in these Borth Lyrics. Those who remember the 
glistening whiteness of the narrow shore, with its 
straggling village, will see the accuracy in the picture. 

" A simple hamlet, nowise planned. 
Puts out a long arm white, 
Where level sea and level sand 
Scarce know each other's right '* ; 

and they who wandered by the Lery's river stream 
and the woods of Gogerddan will remember — 

" Little bits of fairy world, 

Fairy streamlets, dropping rills, 
And the Lery softly curled 

In amongst the dreaming hills." 

The weird wild freedom and beauty of that Borth 
marshland entranced the man, and who can wonder. 

" Broad, bright plain, free wanderland of fancy, 
Robed in colours, all the sun can weave 
Out of silver seas, and hill-sides glooming. 
Molten in the ruddy fires of eve, 

Cloth of gold from sands, and silken tissue 
Spun from the blue distance, threads of white 

Shot through by the rivers, crimson buddings 
Of the oak groves flushed with spring delight.'* 
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What a colourist the writer is ! How he feels for it 
all ! April has meanings he can unriddle. There is 
the freshness of the early dawn upon him as he writes. 
Yes, our " foreheads feel the sun and rain," upon that 
Cardigan coast, as we read Thring's Borth Lyrics. 

He loves the place, and inspires us with a love as 
we read. There is a touch of tender beauty in a poem 
called " The Lery,'* so expressive of joy of return with 
the glad summer holidays to the place, to find it all 
unchanged in power to kindle thought, and give one 
genial greeting — ^an old friend, with the same sweet 
welcome — that one dares to quote it — 

" Each tendril the old welcome gives. 
Each leaflet in its place, 
The very ants are marching still 
Along the selfsame trace ; 
The hours themselves forget 
To drop another shadow on the rill, 
So there it lingers yet, 
And year by year we wake up with a kiss 
The sleeping princess of our summer bliss.*' 

And what a hint of Wordsworth's simple directness 
have we when the poet, describing a quiet resting- 
place on Sunday upon one of the adjacent hills that 
ring round the plain, and a quiet talk with a friend^ 
writes— 

** And there in talk, or silence dearer still, 
They let their hearts go free, 
In that sweet confidence, which nothing asks 
But being still to be.*' 
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But the Headmaster feels he has a master's word 
for his boys even in this little book of Borth Lyrics. 
The last poem is entitled " The Flags.*' They are 
the banners that were carried from Uppingham and 
planted as " call over *' stations upon the sea beach at 
Borth. They were honourable rallying places for 
boys upon their honour to stand fast to school 
tradition, even though they were on " picnic," so to 
speak. They were carried back, the salt of the Welsh 
sea in their folds, and rest as trophies of the expedi- 
tion in the Big School at Uppingham to-day; and 
these are the stirring lines in which the poet speaks 
of these flags that " waved above them, in the hour 
that saved." 

" As long as youth breathes living fire, 
As long as scorn is on the liar. 
And men can mount from high to higher, 

Rest in the schoolroom, rest, and be 
A spirit moving calm and free, 
A silent flame of liberty. 

Say, peace more stem than war demands 
Devotion purer, cleaner hands, 
Life larger, foot that firmer stands. 

Bid Hope his thrilling clarion blow, 
And fearless truth in boyhood glow. 
And honour send him on his foe. 

So life shall foster life, each son 
Still better what his sire hath done, 
And truth from truth full circle run." 
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There is solemnest teaching put forth in very 
honest language here. A school song so written will 
reach beyond the hills of Borth or vales of Upping- 
ham, and help many an " old " boy of many a public 
school, and inspire many a present-day scholar with 
new resolve and nobler aim. Thring as teacher will 
be long remembered, but the perusal of these poems, 
written, as we know they were, in the first instance, 
more for his private friends and his own schoolboys 
than for the public gaze, will give a clue to his great- 
ness and his success as a maker of mind among his 
pupils. 

We should be leading others astray if we did not 
say again that the poems are unequal, that, at the best^ 
they lack the highest genius and subtlest perceptions 
of music and management of words which go to the 
production of the highest poetic worth. But they are 
worthy, and if the labor ditnae is absent, they are 
none the less forcibly direct How could a head- 
master hope to polish such pebbles as the Borth shore 
in holiday time gave him. 

Throughout the poems one is with a man "whose 
eyes are open ; " and a writer who could so identify 
nature with the soul of man as he does, for example, 
in the " Waterfall " poem ; an observer who could pen 
the line in that poem — 

" Whilst o'er it gentle wings 
Dropped little happy shadows on the pools ; " 

or could, as in "The Marsh Circle," speak of the 
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moments of spiritual inspiration from the impression 
of beauty in the natural world as — 

" dim bridals, when the mortal spirit 
Weds a half- veiled immortahty." 

** Moments, as when some dumb, wistful creature 
Gazes in its master's eyes, to find 
Deeps on deeps, and wins a higher nature 
By mysterious touch of higher mind " — 

is a writer, a close observer of nature, and a thinker 
to whom we may turn for guidance and inspiration. 

Surely Edward Thring has earned the name of poet, 
and has a right to be admitted to the charmed circle 
of those sons of song who, uttering nothing base, have 
helped, and are helping Englishmen to have eyes and 
see, to have hearts and feel, and jnouths that may 
speak, to the ennobling of their day. 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE. 

(from "the spectator" of OCTOBER 29, 1887. THE 
SATURDAY FOLLOWING THE HEADMASTER'S DEATH, 
WITH CORRECTIONS.) 

On September lo, 1853, Edward Thring came to a 
schoolhouse disorganized, with a " school-row '* going 
on in it, a handful of boys, a single old schoolroom, 
and a salary of ;£^iSo a year. He came with no more 
knowledge of actual schoolmasterhood than such as 
he had gained in organizing the squire's school in a 
Somersetshire village. But he brought to the work the 
pluck he had acquired in the Eton playing-fields, and 
the self-sacrifice and sympathy he had cultivated in 
his curacies at Gloucester and Marlow and Cookham 
Dean. He brought more. It has been said of him 
by a contemporary at Eton, that he made goodness 
possible among boys of his day there ; he had deter- 
mined to teach and to prove that goodness was always 
possible among boys, and that lies and dishonour, and 
sham and cowardice, were not the natural attributes of 
English youth. ** Only trust boys, and they will rise 
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to trustworthiness ; " this was his feeling. There was 
something prophetic in his own family motto, Ora et 
labora. That work was prayer, he believed could be 
shown to young lads; and if ever a man of prayer 
moved boys and men alike to a sense of noble endea- 
vour, it was Edward Thring. 

He had taken the Porson prize in 1843, ^.nd had 
been elected to a Fellowship at King's in 1844. He 
was debarred by being a King's man from the Classi- 
cal Tripos I but his old tutor used to say that, had he 
entered, Ije was one of the two men of his year who 
would have competed for the place of first classic. 
But it was not only that he brought to Uppingham 
brilliant Greek scholarship. He brought sympathies 
with German scholarship also. His wife is a German 
lady of high accomplishment and sound judgment; 
and not one of the least blessings that in these past 
thirty-four years of his schoolmaster's life have befallen 
Uppingham, has been the musical influence that, 
through his love of Germany, was brought by the late 
Headmaster to bear its due part in the education of 
young England. Slight of stature, Thring was wiry and 
muscular of frame. As a man of fifty, he could play 
Eton fives against the best players in the school ; took 
his part in the House cricket-match and the football 
bully like a youngster, when he was now grey-headed. 
"Work hard and play hard," was his rule; and not a 
little of the success of Uppingham in the athletic world 
was due to the boys' feeling that in their Headmaster 
they had a man who was glad at prowess in sport as 
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he was proud of intellectual attainment. " Every boy 
is good for something. If he cannot write iambics or 
excel in Latin prose, he has at least eyes, and a hand, 
and ears. Turn him into a carpenter's shop, make 
him a botanist or a chemist, encourage him to express 
himself in music" — such used to be his words ; " and 
if he fails all round here, at least he shall learn to read 
in public clearly his mother-tongue, and write thought- 
fully an English essay." But one thing from first to 
last Thring taught and wrought for. The boys he 
dealt with should be dealt with as individuals, and not 
as masses. He denied himself the privileges and con- 
venience of a large house, that he might the better 
show his assistant-masters that for such a principle it 
was well to be comparatively poor. We do not mean to 
imply that either he or the assistant-masters took vows 
of poverty or were of necessity poor men. But Thring 
felt that the old commercial idea of a Headmaster 
looking on his house as a means of early retirement 
with a fortune was abhorrent, and he refused to take a 
larger house than any of his assistant-masters could 
hold. He refused, on the same grounds, that the 
school should exceed a certain numerical limit. Cha- 
racter was what he aimed at, and character it was his 
pre-eminently to give. Fearless for truth, and willing, 
as he was, to stand alone against public or private 
criticism for what he felt to be right, boys left Upping- 
ham with the feeling that popular theories and fashion 
were not always to be trusted, that each must think for 
himself, and dare to do the right and think the right, 
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in scorn of consequences. ** I don't want you lads 
to win dazzling honours ; I want you to be dazzlingly 
honourable," he would say. "We cannot all be 
racers, but that is no reason why the tortoise should 
be forgotten." Pithy and packed with epigram as his 
works on school education are, his theories are not yet 
publicly accepted and popular here in England. But 
it was some comfort to him'to know that in Minnesota, 
"f" Fredericton, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, U.S.A., 
in Hungary, and at Cologne, his ideas were received 
with enthusiasm. His books, " Education and School,'^ 
" Life Science," and " Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing," it is true, have been widely read here ; but it was 
across the Atlantic that he has found the fullest echo 
for his words. It is not generally known how even in 
England Thring has been truly a pioneer in Public 
School education matters. Some years before other 
Public Schools had adopted the plan of interesting 
school-lads in the lives of the working classes, Upping- 
ham had its mission district at the Woolwich Docks, 
And the first purpose the ancient schoolroom of Arch- 
deacon Johnston, the Elizabethan founder, was put to, 
when the new schools were built, was a practical 
carpenter's shop, for teaching boys the use of their 
hands. 

Thring has left behind him a name that will not die. 
For he was not only a Headmaster, but a practical 
and active philanthropist. Wherever a good cause for 
the welfare of the people claimed his sympathy, it 
obtained it. He used to feel that it was the bounden 
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duty of the school to enter in every possible way into- 
the life of the town. His speech when, after a year's^ 
sojourn of the whole school at Borth, on the Cardigan 
coast, and after it had returned home without the loss 
of a boy or a word of blame upon the scholars, he 
returned thanks for the welcome accorded him by the 
townsmen, is proof of how strongly he felt in this 
matter. The Old Boys' Society for furthering philan- 
thropic work in far-off helpless corners of the land, 
was the practical outcome of this feeling. A tireless 
correspondent, he spared no pains, but put at the dis- 
posal of any who sought advice, his thought, his aims, 
and his desires, *' I am only a sower," he would say ; 
"let others reap." Others will reap, if the necessary 
machinery for. carrying on Public School work is a 
factor in the success of it. He built up great ideas,, 
but he built in wood and stone also. We do not wish 
it to be thought that he paid out of his own pocket 
for all the bricks and mortar that have been put into- 
the school machinery at Uppingham during his rule, a 
bit more than we expect it to be thought that he used 
the hod and trowel in the building. Thring was well 
backed up by assistant-masters, as generous as they 
were wise to appreciate their leader's aims, willing to be 
fired by his enthusiasm, and able to respond to his 
call. Thring was the master-builder inasmuch as he 
was the spirit behind all that was built. Without any 
wish to arrogate to the Headmaster, honour that might 
be shared by other names — Hodgkinson, Witts, and the 
body of early masters — it will always be allowed that. 
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Thring was "the very pulse of the machine" — the 
" being breathing thoughtful breath," that charmed the 
present Uppingham into existence, "et si monument um 
quaeris circumspice ! " In place of a single boarding- 
house and schoolroom, through the courage with which 
he inspired his brave fellow-workers, he has raised into 
being a glorious chapel, the " great school," a sana- 
44_i*. torium, a workshop, a forge, a gymnasium, a swim- 
ming-bath, twelve fives-courts, eleven boarding-houses, 
and a preparatory school. He has also laid out two 
cricket-grounds, and a school garden with aviary, and 
procured for school purposes ten acres of land in 
addition. We should be within the mark if we put 
down a capital sum of ;£'90,ooo as spent on such work 
during the past thirty-four years ; and if we add some 
j^2S,ooo as the probable worth of school property, in 
addition, which his instrumentality has procured for 
the trust, without mention of private income he has 
Tiimself sunk in the enterprise, we gain an idea of the 
money's-worth his life's labour conferred on Upping- 
ham. But we prefer to think of the name and the 
fame, better than gold, for pure and simple manly 
work, that Uppingham boys have gained through his 
influence. A bom General, as Thring was proved to 
be by his daring manoeuvre of transplanting the whole 
sch ool at a few hours' notice to Borth by the sea, in 
1875, to save the school from an epidemic of fever 
which threatened its existence, it may be affirmed of 
him that he was commander also of the affections of 
many with whom he came in contact. The Christian 
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soldier's life was with him a constant metaphor and 
simile. " Die, rather than desert your post," he would 
say. And though wearied in heart and brain, and 
glad enough to lay down arms and retire from active 
service, he never asked for promotion, he never sought 
either honour or retirement. It is a sad reflection to 
his friends that the national recognition of his arduous 
labours for which, without his knowledge, they were 
striving, never came. It is a sorrow for them to think 
that, had it come, his life might possibly have been 
spared. He had much work left in him, educational 
and literary ; but the knowledge that he had been un- 
able to effect any saving on which he could retire, and 
the thought that if taken away now, his widow and his 
children would be left almost unprovided for, wore him 
out, sapped his strength, and with all his forcible 
powers of spirit unabated, he has died, humanly 
speaking, before his time. " Injussu imperatoris non 
discedam," used to be his answer to friends who urged 
him to apply for some honourable rest and retirement. 
His Captain has called him while his armour was still 
upon his shoulders. From the altar in the school 
chapel, whilst preparing for the act of administering 
Christ's soldiers' oath to his schoolboy sons, came the 
summons to him ; and with a look of willing and calm 
surrender upon his face, without a call for aid, he 
walked down through the long rows of boys who knelt 
in prayer, and passed solemnly — almost proudly — to 
as honourable a death-bed as a warrior of God ever 
died upon. 
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SONNETS WRITTEN AT THE TIME OF 
THE HEADMASTER'S DEATH 



EDWARD THRING.^ 

IN MEMORIAM. 

He made men seers, young dreamers to desire 
The one thing good — to do the one thing right ; 
He cast Truth's heart into the fiercest fight, 

And bade us battle on and never tire ; 

He kindled hope, he set dead faith afire, 

Gave workers will, filled eyes with love and sight 
And, by the lamp of Service, thro' the night 

Led learning from the ruts and from the mire. 

Not praise nor scorn, not riches, honour, fame, 
Could tempt his hand a moment from the plough. 
Nor the world-deafening clamour of the daws 
Pecking about the ploughshare harm his cause ; 
Let others reap — he claimed to serve and sow — 
And as he toiled, the Lord of Harvest came. 

' Reprinted from The Spectator, November 5, 1887. 
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EDWARD THRING.^ 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Loved father of the schoolboy multitude, 
Friend of their short swift ages passed away, 
Guide of their labour, champion of their play, 

Who dared for zeal of noble masterhood 

To stand alone, a rock above the flood 
Of easy acquiescence, and gainsay 
The dazzling bright ambitions of to-day, 

That tempt to learning's height the scholar brood. 

Thy presence fails, for solace or command 

Thy soul is ours, thou great schoolmaster king ; 
Still father of thy children fatherless, 
Unto thy voice of cheer the children press. 
And hearts that honour truth in every land 

Beat fast for names of Uppingham and Thring. 

EDWARD THRING. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Lord of the Lion-heart, with soul of thought 
In no vain mould of mere expedience cast. 
He dared to stand against the pubhc blast 

Of opposition for the truths he taught : 

* Reprinted from The Acadetny^ October 29, 1887. 
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With fire from pagan page and Scripture caught. 
He forged the present to a helpful past^ 
Whate'er of life he learned, he held it fast. 

And wove it into beauty as he wrought. 

Preacher and poet, with the prophet eyes 

To see in boys the men our time should need, 
He found, with dullest clay, some grace God- 
given ; 
On mind-awakened furrows flung his seed, 
Set Learning in her fair fit Paradise, 

And showed how Love not Knowledge led to 
Heaven. 



THE HEADMASTER'S FREE MORNING.^ 

When first the Master rested here, awake 
He heard September's storm upon the pane ; 
Lo, now he sleeps; he shall not wake again ; 

October's morn did never calmlier break. 

' " In the dawn of Saturday, October 22nd, he began to 
sink ; as the school was gathering for First Lesson he 
was drawing his last breath : friends round his bed re- 
membered as a strange and sweet coincidence that this 
was his free morning. 

" It was the worn master's free morning in very deed " 
{Extract from Cambridge Review^ November 2, 1887). 

The first night Edward Thring entered upon his Head- 
mastership, September 10, 1853, and slept at the old 
School House, a furious storm of wind and rain raged 
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The hoar frost shines, but not a breath will shake 
The birch-tree tresses into golden rain : 
And hark ! the robin : how with might and main 

He sings a requiem, for the sleeper's sak$. 

Free morn, when, once in six, the Master took 
A larger rest, to nerve him for the strife ! 
Gone is thy grateful intermittent need ; 
For he who rests, for evermore is freed, 

And, by that calm majestic slumber's look, 

Has won the guerdon sought, yea, even with life. 



THE HEADMASTER'S STUDY. 
October 22ND. 

There Luther stands, and Hutten leans and looks 
Across the bold reformer's student cell; 
The legends scrolled, the mottoes, script and spell, ' 

Speak o'er the serried shelves ; his weighty books 

Turn on their pivots — open still : from nooks 
Peep schoolboy gifts ; beside the weird ink-well 
His braided book-marks lie ; his fire-grate shell 

Glows red ; there hang his garden pruning hooks ; 

He often spoke of it, and felt it was but sure presage of 
the life of storm before him. The dawning of the day of 
his death on October 22, 1887, was brilliantly clear, 
and marvellously bright and calm. 
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Not even the mail-bag from his chair removed ! 
But where, oh ! where, the voice that bade us come, 
The welcoming voice, to counsel or command ? 
Gone, we shall meet him in the Fatherland : 
Not worn with care, not flanked by ponderous 
tome — 
A master still of truths he sought and proved. 



THE SCHOOL CHAPEL. 

EVENING OF OCTOBER 26tH. 

Thro' storm and wind, perplexed and struggling cloud. 
The moon above the Chapel laboured on. 
Lit from within, the great East window shone 

In jewelled splendour, peaceable and proud ; 

And he, our King, lay peaceful in his shroud. 
The lamps burned o'er, yet was he not alone, 
For death, his King, was near him on the Throne, 

And round the bier there watched an angel crowd. 



^* Weep not," they cried, "for he is freed from strife. 
His spirit,now to angel stature grows. 

And, as yon radiant window's tranquil lights 
Cast fuller glory on the darkest nights, 
Where night is deep, from inner calm he throws 
The glories of a God enlightened life." 
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THE HEADMASTER'S CHAIR. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL CHAPEL, OCTOBER 27TH. 

There did he sit, the Master, thence he heard 
The storm of praise, the murmurs of our prayer : 
There did he kneel, and worn with toil and care. 

He gathered strength, who was our strength revered- 

To-day we wait, he has not yet appeared : 
Wait on, he never more will fill that chair : 
Pure as his life, as varied, and as rare. 

The wreaths must cheer us, where his presence cheered. 

• 

Pile high his seat with flowers, he has no need 
Of rest, who lies in rest no sound shall break 
Till that world-ending clarion trumpet call ; 
For he has done with scattering of the seed. 

Yea, if this chapel roof he reared should fall. 
And faith forsake her shrine, he will not wake. 



THE HEADMASTER'S GRAVE. 

OCTOBER 27TH. 

We met him wandering in his garden ground, 
By Wardle/s woodland chase, his form was seen ; 
He smiled upon us at the playing-green, 

And stood to watch the fives' ball crack and bound. 
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The latches dicked with intermittent sound — 

Through the dark quadrangle, when winds were 

keen, 
We heard his guardian step, we saw him lean 

At the lit doors, and tramp his nightly round. 

Then on a sudden, by the leafless lime, 

Beneath the terraced churchyard slope, our eyes 
Fell on a mound of flowers, like driven snow, 
And all the loss and sorrow of our time 
And the deep-prisoning earth's realities 
Overwhelmed us ; but the tears refused to flow. 



THE HEADMASTER'S MONUMENT. 

SERMON IN THE SCHOOL CHAI*feL, OCTOBER 30TH. 

Here let him lie, and o'er his marble sleep 
The aims he fashioned and the hopes he fired 
Shall bend in benediction : re-inspired 

Our souls shall feel new wings : false thoughts shall 
creep 

Off to their dens, ashamed ; and if we weep 
Remembering what his heart for ours desired 
And failed to win, still, as he was, untired 

We forth will fare ; he sowed that we may reap. 

But, oh I my brothers, as we stand and praise 
The power of sculptor, skilled to represent 
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The daring mouth and the determined brow, 
Shall we not each within our bosoms vow 
To build for Christ pure boyhood, and to raise 
Of English youth his noblest monument. 



A FUNERAL HYMN. 

Lord of all rest, and peace from strife : — 
The calm that comes of victory won, 

Take, for Thou gavest us this life, 
Thy servant's work on earth is done. 

Within these holy Chapel walls 
His voice of truth shall sound no more, 

But still our great Commander calls, 
We follow to the further shore. 

The love, that gave this building birth, 
Shall leap from out our leader's grave ; 

Though ash be ash, and earth be earth, 
His soul shall brood, and keep us brave. 

Oh ! Father of the fatherless. 

Our father sleeps, but Thou dost wake : 
Look down, these scholar children bless. 

And guard them still, for Jesus' sake. — Amen. 
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FUNERAL HYMN. 

SUNG IN THE SCHOOL CHAPEL AT THE BURIAL SERVICE. 

" He giveth His beloved sleep,^^ 

At length the strenuous heart is still, 
At last the brain from thought may cease ; 

Strong worker of the Father's will, 
A son of God, he enters peace. 

He rests, in solemn silence laid ; 

We leave him wrapt in slumber deep ; 
Our hymns shall sound, our prayers be said, 

And weave a charm about his sleep. 

His lips are hushed, but every stone 
In this fair pile his faith had raised, 

Shall speak his clear familiar tone. 

Wrong shall be scorned and right be praised. 

False thoughts, false deeds, shall never mar 

The joy of his eternal rest ; 
For he is near, though he is far. 

His guardian spirit is our guest. 

Oh ! Lord of Love, and Life, and Truth, 
Break thou the dark sepulchral seal. 

Be Head, be Master of our youth. 
And unto each Thyself reveal. 
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THE HEADMASTER'S FUNERAL. 

OCTOBER 27TH. 

Uppingham, bow the head, 

Spire and School, and Hall ; 
Hark the bell for the dead 
Tolls, and the flag must fall. 
He is gone who made thee great. 
Weep, thou sittest desolate ! 

High on thine ancient hill 

Scholar and people mourn, 
Meadow, and street and mill, 
Garden and court, forlorn ! 
All are changed, in grief they bow. 
Their enchanter is laid low. 

Never to hear his voice. 

Never to come at his call, 
Ours, but to take his choice 
And fight, to stand or to fall 
For the cause for which he fought. 
And the truths for which he taught. 

Suddenly he is past 
Thinker and worker in one. 

Yea, but his deeds shall last : 
He built in wood and in stone ; 
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And his buildings to endure 

Are true hearts his heart made pure. 

Toiler at task or game, 

Filled with the spirit's might, 
Whether for praise or blame 
Just, with the Spirit's sight. 
We may seek the whole world round 
Ere such leader shall be found. 

All did his high soul stake 
Character's self to instil, 
Minds, not puppets, to make, 
Doing the Father's will. 
Men with hearts and loving eyes, 
Priests of true self-sacrifice. 

Aye, and in far-off lands, 

Where the desperate cause seemed lost> 
Boys have heard his commands — 
" Never desert your post ! " 
** Sons and brothers, dare and die," 
*' Let the School be battle cry ! 

Thou at thy post didst stand 
Firm, ambitionless, brave, 
Warrior waiting command ! 
Now we stand at thy grave. 
Feel our lonehness, and know 
Something of the debt we owe. 
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Bitterly blows the wind, 
Pitiless falls the rain ; 
Spring shall still be kind, 
Summer will come again j 
And this seed, in sorrow cast, 
God shall raise with power at last. 



To THE 

Headmaster aj^d ^AgTERg. 

WITH THE 
GRATITUDE OF AN OLD PUPIL. 

June 26, 1884. 



SONNETS WRITTEN AT THE TIME OF 
THE UPPINGHAM TERCENTENARY, 
JUNE 26, 1884. 

ADHUC DISCIPULL 

Once more, beyond the tawny village street, 
The dark Mill waves its arms in roseate air ; 
At night we hear, above the drowsy square, 

The same church clock familiar accents beat ; 

Half-roused, at mom, we join the rush of feet 
Of boys, who pass in schoolboy haste to prayer : 
Then, rising, greet old friends ; but ah ! the stare 

Betrays that we are strangers as we greet. 

We can forgive, the morn is blowing cool, 
Our days are fresh, our cares have not begun. 
And yet the pain of being quite unknown 
Here, where we made each yard of earth our 
own, 
Is pain our manhood's friendlessness would shun : 
The task is hard to learn — ^we are at school ! 
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SCHOLA UPPINGHAMIENSIS. 

Because he would for after ages train, 
And knew his time's necessity, he planned 
A State in miniature whose frontiers stand 

Free to a larger world ; there, good not gain 

Of prize was honoured ; heart as well as brain 
Was scholar. Simple minds should bless his land : 
Dull wits were sweet of voice or swift of hand, 

Limbs schooled aright new aptness could attain. 

There trust bore trust, and truth engendered truth : 
And since the meaner citizen might grow 
To nobleness by a fair environment, 
Wisdom was shrined in noble halls that sent 
One message, and an honourable youth 
Passed forth to champion right and raise the low. 

CONDITORIBUS NOSTRIS. 

Round as the great King Arthur's table round 
Was that high breezy land the Mercian squire 
Won by his spur, and named it Rutlandshire. 
How little, when at eve of day, he wound 
The horn that filled all Welland with its sound, 
Did Roet ^ think, here learning should desire 

* Twelve hundred years ago, legend tells us, the King's 
favourite, Roet, drew rein at Welland Water, wound his horn, 
sprang from his horse, and claimed, as guerdon for his long day's 
ride, the shire of Rutland, which, as Leland says, "lieth in a 
manner as it were a roundel.'* 
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Her seat, and here the Muses bring their choir, 
And Truth and Right find here a native ground ! 

About our later Arthur's table round, 
To-day the guests of three long centurie? 

Meet at old Johnson's ^ hospitable board : 
Keeper of ancient hospitalities, 
Maker of bonds by which our hearts are bound, 
Thy loyal Knights salute thee friend and lord ! 

HIS TESTIBUS. 

Three hundred years were wakened from the dead, 
And with the boys from yonder churchyard hall 
Came trooping thro' the graves to festival. 

To witness to his will, who, while he fed 

Young minds with knowledge, filled the poor with 
bread ; 
And each some deed for England could recall. 
Planned in high-hearted scholar-days, and all 

Spake of the Queen of learning at their head. 

Then down the ranks the shout of triumph ran. 
And e'en the lips of proud Elizabeth 

Moved into smile, for lo ! her charter stood 
Unsullied, pure, inalienable, good, 
While one more purpose born of generous man 

Cried to the world, "True Life shall conquer 
Death." 

' Of Archdeacon Johnson, our Founder, it is said that "he 
ever kept good hospitality.'* 

8 
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TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 

The woods from Wakerley to Wardley Chase 
Are filled with schoolboy rangers, and once more 
The Bathers gleam white-armed by Welland's 
shore ; 

The Runners ply the old-accustomed race — 

These track the fox, and those the badger trace 
Up to his woodland dwelling known of yore ; 
But on this hill the guide must go before. 

And strangers pass with wonder in their face. 

For since the time when, loosed from graveyard 
school, 
Boys met the man who preached for church and 
crown, ^ 
Has Learning, loyal still and full of love. 
Enlarged her Academe — her " Golden Grove," 
And hands made strong by " Holy Living's Rule " 
With Wisdom's palace-courts have glorified the town. 

DOMINO IMPERATORL 

Not ours the praise ! of earthly state or school. 
Where Truth is honoured, lies are held in scorn, 
The pattern heavenly-lent is heavenly-born. 

Immortal hands inscribe the golden rule 

* Jeremy Taylor, Rector of Uppingham, 1640-1645. 
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Above its gates. He who, though men cry " Fool ! " 
Works out the vision, toihng night and morn, 
For him the Temple veil in twain is torn ; 

His feet have passed beyond the vestibule. 

He speaks, and in his thunder is a voice. 
That lightning-like can melt and set on fire. 
Fuse souls together, find what hearts are gold. 
Inflame young purpose, shrivel the dead and old ; 
His heart upon the mountain of his choice, 
God-met is graven with his Lord's desire. 



MAGISTRIS DEFENSORIBUS. 

Friends all, who in your loyalty have stood 
By him three hundred years, must praise to-day, 
Though some beyond our voice have passed away 

Friends all, ten generations call you good ! 

Thro* change and storm, and that perplexing flood 
Which like the fevered sea in Cambria's bay 
Flowed only not in vain, your bold essay 

Saved wreck, and taught unselfish brotherhood. 

And we, gone forth to labour, when we turn 

Back to the spring-head whence our hopes arose, 
To find it pure and brimming, and the ground 
With lilies and with laurels planted round. 
Our old-boy hearts in gratitude must burn. 
So well you guard our fountain from its foes. 
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AMICO P. D. 

Old School, if all thy sons that thou hast sent 
Forth to a tuneless world with harmony 
Could join one chorus, raise one jubilant cry, 

How should these walls not melt, this roof be rent ! 

For then, with angels* sweet accompaniment, 
Would Gratitude leap upward to the sky ; 
And Love, the leader of our minstrelsy, 

Flame on in sound the way our spirits went. 

But, through the pulse of that harmonious storm, 
Should one high ruler of the choric band. 

With heart enkindled and with eyes on fire, 
Be seen to sway, and with his conjuror's wand 
Compel the whirl to cadence — Thine the form, 
Heaven-gifted master of an earthly choir. 

SPES NOSTRA. 

Oh ! if some doubt for those dark days to be 
Hang like a hawk above our joy of soul. 
We will not cower, but, eyes upon the goal, 

Think of our start. Faith set the immortal Tree 

Of Knowledge here in Eden. Rivers three 
Run with its fruitful seeds from pole to pole. 
Love, Hope, and Patience — these with gifts shall 
roll 

To flood the earth as waters fill the sea. 
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And though some noisy Cleon take command, 
And a mob's greed or ill-considered hate ^ 
Proclaim all gentle learning null and void, 
Still shall the Spirit pillars of our State, 

Built on true hearts, escape the spoiler's hand. 
Our Life live on, invisible, undestroyed. 



REGREDIENTIBUS. 

We turned for home — the Festal day was sped — 
By hedges briony-laced where roses blow, 
Down lanes of ash-tree shade, where whitely glow 

Luxuriant elders ever perfume-fed. 

And so by orchard slopes and roof trees red 
Down to that spacious vale where patient, slow. 
The Welland winds, and mowers as they mow 

Hear the trains' thunder rattling overhead. 

White elders bloom, ye blushing roses flame ! 
Another changeful century is born ; 

Others its ripe old age shall celebrate. 
Who, turning back into a world forlorn, 

Shall find your changeless beauty still in date, 
And go with lighter hearts the way they came. 
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